Is Business Botching The Job of 
Telling Its Story to Congress? 


Six Members of Congress Answer 


Celanese Trains Men Today to Meet 


Hot Competition Tomorrow 
Based on an interview with DAVID S. HOPPING 


Director of Sales. Development 
Celanese-Celluloid Corp. 
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Tomorrow's Air Age Will Alter Marketing 


and Distribution 
BY C. C. CAMPBELL 
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Knoxville Leads The 


South In Business Gains 
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“OLD MAN RIVER" SAYS IT'S THE 


BEST DAM 
MARKET 


IN THE WORLD! 


When the sternwheeler Muscatine from St. Louis docked at Knoxville 
last month with 70,000 bushels of wheat, it officially linked Knoxville 
with the entire Mississippi River—Great Lakes—Gulf of Mexico Water- 
ways System. Besides creating the world’s greatest power system, TVA 
with its huge dams and reservoirs of water has now developed the 
Tennessee River for navigation by the same giant freight barges that 
operate on the Mississippi. No wonder “Old Man River” says Knoxville 
is the best dam market in the world. 


Business is skyrocketing in Knoxville today. It is FIRST IN 
AMERICA IN RETAIL SALES GAINS. It leads the entire South 
in department store sales increases. The tremendous new indus- 
tries attracted by the TVA pool of low-cost power are bringing new 
payrolls and new families to create an unexampled prosperity. 
Greater Knoxville over 200,000 population. As the heart of the en- 
tire TVA development, it has the greatest future for permanent 
growth of any American city. 


KNOXVILLE 
coe NEWS-SENTINEL 


Newspaper 


ONE does it-in Philadelphia 


One newspaper is the leading newspaper in Philadelphia — has 


been the leader for 39 consecutive years. One newspaper is read 
daily by 4 out of 5 families — has a circulation in excess of 600,000 
the largest evening newspaper circulation in America. One ne: 
paper economically covers the Philadelphia market. One newsp 


— and that newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The 
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ICROPHONES come in assorted sizes and 
M shapes. They work on different prin- 
ciples. But, fundamentally, all of them do 
about the same thing: they pick up whatever 
sounds you put into them. 

And it’s what you put into them that counts 
most...the kind of programs and the quality 
of the talent, planning and showmanship. 

Obviously, it’s what goes into WEEI micro- 
phones that draws so many New England 
listeners to our 590-kilocycle spot on the dial. 
Take, for instance, during those important 
breakfast hours between 6 and 9 A.M. The 
latest CBS Listener Diary study (December. 
1943) shows that WEEI—within its primary 
area—has three times as many 6-to-9 listeners 
as the second-best Boston station. And actu- 
ally more listeners than ALL other Boston sta- 
tions combined. (The other seven trail WEEI 
in every quarter-hour between 6 and 9 A.M.) 


There’s a good reason. Except for a warm- 


Represented by Radio Sales 


the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


up quarter-hour of transcribed music, WEEI's 


6-to-9 schedule is packed with “live” studio 
programs and paced by New England's top 
radio talent—from Jesse Buffum’s down-to- 
earth Farmers’ Almanac at 6:15 to Carl 
Moore's Coffee Club at 8:30 (originated by 
WEEI for the CBS network). It’s breakfast- 
time fare, favored three-to-one by New Eng- 
land listeners throughout 12 primary counties 
with a population in excess of 3,200,000. 

4 few choice places are still open at WEEI 
microphones during the breakfast hours. Why 


not ask us or Radio Sales for details? 


Pants Through the Ages 


Production of pants is down—that is, for civilians to- 
day at Haggar Co., Dallas, makers of trousers “styled to 
the trend.” But tomorrow, wait and see! Haggar is cir- 
culating a sales-winning booklet, “Keeping Up with Your 
Trousers,” 


The booklet is pocket size, 51/4,” x 414”, and its visabil- 
ity and readership are tops. Tracy Locke Co., Inc., Dallas 
advertising agency, wrote it and El Gilchrist illustrated it. 
Some of the characters in it are your friends, your inti- 
mates—yes, even you yourself, if you're male. You'll find 
them a mirthful mirror, and they'll beat any wonderful 
memory of how men dressed throughout the ages. 


The gay nineties sound a note at the beginning—'‘Hey, 
Mac, it’s a Boy!” And then you go on from there—from 
the famous 3-corner fold to Columbus’ time when breeches 
of silks and brocades thrilled ladies of Queen Isabel’s court, 
1620 when Plymouth swains courted charming Priscillas 
in homespun pants, buckskin pants a la Daniel Boone in 
the 1660's, bright colored knee breeches after George 
Washington, peg tops of 1912, tight-fittin’ World War I 
trousers, bell bottoms of the early '20’s (hot stuff), Ox- 
ford bags of 1924, English drapes of the °30’s, World 
War II cuffless trousers, and even zoot pants (Haggar 
never made any of these!)—on up to the present. 


And the present style so far as Haggar is concerned: 


They're busy keeping the men of the armed forces in their 
pants—but Haggar executives will welcome peacetime markets. 


slacks for our Army’s uniforms. Since Pearl Harbor mon 
than 70% of Haggar production has gone to the armed 
forces. Because of this, Haggar’s advertising problem j 
not one to win new dealers, but to keep the good-will of 
present dealers and to publicize the Haggar name; als 
to make direct appeal to servicemen who will be in the 
market for trousers and sportswear when peace returns 
We predict . . . the little booklet will produce results, 


Signature Art, Oven-Baked 


Eugene Deutsch, who owns his personal ceramics factory, 
set up in an old garage in a Chicago alley, has developed 
an unusual business in an original way. He putters with 
pottery. His specialty is utilitarian objects such as ash 
trays, pitchers, bowls, beer mugs, plates, etc. He designs 
them, fires them (the firing is done in two roaring kilns), 
and sells them at private sales. Each piece is signed with 
his name, the way a painter signs his canvas. 


Mr. Deutsch putters with his pottery until he has a suf. 
ficient stock on hand. Then, by mail he notifies his 
clients, people who buy regularly from him, that he is 
going to have a sale day. On the appointed day they fi 
come in, look, admire, and usually clean him out. 


His ambition is to create museum pieces. His unique 
theory of manufacture and merchandising has been going 
on now for some five years. He says he finds contentment 
and a good living in it. 


Ideas often come from customers. One day last spring 
a visitor sighed for an old-fashioned beer mug. “With 
cold beer in it,” added Handcrafter Deutsch. He went 
to work and in a short time he had 200 high-fired mugs, 
each bearing his signature, in stock. Then he laid ina 


couple of kegs of beer. Notifications went out. After % 


describing his product, he added this paragraph: 


‘Just what you need at home for elbow-bending. What's 
more, you won't buy a pig in a poke. A cold keg on tapy 
permits you to try out your prospective purchase for size.’ 


Customers came, saw, sipped and cleaned him out. 


“Art with a head on it,”” he commented when the day 
was done and he counted his take. He explains the sys. 
tem he has built up by saying, “I'd rather buy a loaf of 
bread in a bakery where I can get the smell from the 
ovens than in a chain store.” 


It’s a “Blind”’ 


Household Finance Corp., America’s largest small loan 
firm, has been using subway advertising in New York for 
the last three years, in which the only address given 1s 4 
“blind” telephone number, listed nowhere else. Object: 0 
check pulling power. “The response we have received, 
says R. J. Newman, advertising manager, “convinces me 
that transportation advertising is effective.” 


Mr. Newman adds an “if” 


. “if copy is specifically 
designed for that medium.” Interesting result of Houst 
hold copy tests: The headlines on subway ads are always # 
the bottom, because that position is closest to the eye. 
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“1 know most all the CAPPER’S FARMER 
readers around here... they own and 


operate our best Farms.” WO 


ash nich \ 
signs CASHIER, 
Ins), 
with THE COUNTRY BANKER is one of 


America’s ablest business men— 
an unquestioned authority on his 
community. He isa shrewd judge 
of farm land; equipment; and 
successful farm methods. He is 
the farmers’ advisor, confidant— 
often the farmers’ treasurer and 
accountant. Capper’s Farmer rou-' 
tinely checks its circulation qual- 
ity through the country banker. 


H. I. Baldwin, Tonica (Ill.) banker, after studying the list of 
subscribers to Capper’s Farmer in his community said: “I know 
practically every one of them! I have done business with most 
of them for years. With rare exceptions, they are excellent 
farmers—none better anywhere.” 

The readers of Capper’s Farmer that Banker Baldwin knows 
are typical of its 1,250,000 subscribers—farmers who farm 
for a living. Capper’s Farmer features farm-tested editorial 
content which attracts operating farmers—repels mass small- 


town circulation. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 
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How money 
is raised in 
New Jersey 


ESSEX COUNTY buying power 
again shown in War Loan 4 


Individual | 


-.- more than a QUARTER 
of New Jersey's $153,900,000 
“sales to INDIVIDUALS” ... 
were concentrated in ESSEX 
COUNTY. 


TOTAL 


.-. and here's where 
ESSEX COUNTY'S big banks, 
factories and insurance com- 
panies go to bat... with 60% 
of New Jersey's 746 million. 


The NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


. . « delivers 73 percent 
family coverage in ESSEX 
COUNTY, America’s 9th 


market in Buying Income. 


Don’t be confused by the plush album grouping. The above 
the cast of “Wide Horizons,” the first commercial radio py 
gram to have as its regular policy a repeat television versioy 


Via Air to Wide Horizons 


What does tomorrow's tomorrow promise for aviation 
industry and art? Heave the old guessometer out the win 
dow, friend, for, if you wish, you can get forecasts fro 
experts whose very shoes are soled with brass tacks. Jug 
tune in to the “Wide Horizons” program over the Mutu: 
network any Sunday at 4 P. M. 


The program is sponsored by Boots Aircraft Nut Cor 
as a part of their program to entrench themselves now | 
the public mind as well as in aviation, household appli 
ance fields, and in other industries. Since the most com 
mon mechanical failure in machines is a loose nut, th 
makers of the Boots All-Metal Self-Locking Nut, decided 
to go straight to the prospective post-war consumer to tel 
why ““There’s no excuse for a nut shaking loose.” It: 
pointed out that no matter how attractive the coming nev 
products may be, absolute assurance of dependable oper 
ation should be the prime consideration. 

M. C.’d by Eddie Dowling, the show features Case 
Jones, World War I ace, who weekly interviews a topmos 
personality in aviation. 


A recent guest on the program was Glenn L. Matti 
who explained some interesting exploits of his giant flyin 
boat, “Mars” which recently completed her first round trip 
to Honolulu. Mr. Martin presaged the use of still large 
cargo ships to transport necessary materials to far-flung 
battle fronts and for post-war commercial purposes. Othe 
noted aviation authorities interviewed by Casey Jones 4 
Larry Bell, president, Bell Aircraft Corp.; Roy Grumman, 
Grummann Aircraft, makers of the famous “‘Hellcatt” war 
plane; George Williams, Sr., vice president and director, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., and Alfred M. Marchev, president, 
Republic Aviation Corp. 


Also appearing on the program are prominent enter 
tainers such as Marjorie Mercer, the original “Betty Boop 
girl, and Bertram Howe, who switched from limelights t 
lathes—to work in war plants for the duration. 


Highlights of each program include answers and dis 
cussions on questions sent by servicemen concerning indus 
trial and agricultural post-war developments of the U. S. 


In addition to these features Eddie Dowling also intro 
duces talented people he-believes are destined to stardom 
in the fields of music and other arts. 
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RopDEN 


Henry W. Ropen, president 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., has 
been elected vice-president, 
American Home Products 
Corp., New York City, in 
charge of the company’s 
newly formed Food Division. 


KorrsIEPER 


NEWS REEL 


, -& 
<— 


SHAFFER 


T. L. SHAFFER, vice-president 
and_ director, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J., 
has been placed in full 
charge of the Sales Division. 
Mr. Shaffer has been with 


the company since 1920. 


DONNELLY 


a 


JAMMER 


J. S. JaMMer has been made 
general commercial director, 
Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., affiliate of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. He will super- 
vise sales and advertising. 


KELEHER 


Avan E. Turner has joined 
the staff of Burton Bigelow 
Organization, New York. He 
ormerly was vice-president 
and merchandising director, 
The H. B. Davis Co., and 
executive vice-president of 
John W. Masury & Son, Inc. 


APRIL 1, 1944 


Wituram R. Korrsieper has 
been appointed manager of 
the Valve Department, 
American Car and Foundry 
Co., New York. Mr. Kott- 
sieper will have full charge 
of the development, sales, 
and manufacture of valves. 


Jim Donne.ty has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the 
Gas Water Heater Division, 
A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee. For the past seven 
years Mr. Donnelly has been 
sales manager, Bastian-Mor- 


ley Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


Rosert WILLIAM KELEHER 
has been made sales man- 
ager of the Cotton and Ray- 
on Division, Pacific Mills, 
New York City. He has been 
with the company since 1940, 
active in the Cotton Wo- 
men’s Wear Department. 
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This is a chain gang—until f B. 
recently a form of punish- & : tomer. 
ment in modern America. 
The Case of Robert Elliot Pp 

Burns helped outlaw such 

gangs. 


Burns, machine gunner in the World War I, failing to get his old chance he Pr. Burns escaped to Chicago where he built a suc- 
job back, headed south, fell in with hungry companions who held cessful publishing business. Betrayed by a friend, he was returned 
up a grocery store. They got $5.80 and the chain gang. First to the chain gang and again escaped. His story reached Editor 

V4 7 - 


There is a new Governor in the State of Georgia. 


Like the people who elected this distinguished liberal, 
he does not believe in chain gangs. 


That was a cardinal plank in his platform... put 
there by the power of True Detective and Master 
Detective to rouse a nation’s scorn. That crusading ] 


story is told here in picture and caption. Spattioworth. Publication in True Detective and Master Detective 

The more-than-a-million readers of these great created a nationwide protest against the chain gang system. 
magazines are key citizens in their communities. They ee ey Seeeeeeenen, Teas Sennaee Se Seemmeneee eters 
believe crime must be punished, but not by chain gang a ' 
methods; that the case of Robert Elliot Burns, fugi- 
tive from a Georgia chain gang, demonstrates what a 
state should NOT do with its penal system. 


* * * * 


The influence of such magazines with such an audience - Sd 3 ‘Frias 2 | 
can’t help but be as effective for advertised brands. er a 
It is an influence that works not only with direct effect - r h ; — —— 
on the immediate audience but with powerful indirect = today @ Seppy father, 0 succefal business man lm 


: on - : . Jersey. In Georgia a new administration reformed the penal 
effect on the millions this audience counts as friend. system. Above is Tattnall, Georgia’s great new state prison. 
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THE MEASURE OF ANY MAGAZINE’S WORTH IS ITS HOLD ON ITS READERS AND ITS VALUE TO SOCIETY tively 
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So You Want a New Product? 


INDUSTRY IS SPENDING about 2% of its sales dol- 
lar on industrial research, according to the “Guide to Post- 
war Product Development,” the third in a series of five 
planning booklets being prepared by the National Asso- 
dation of Manufacturers. Small companies spend more in 
elation to sales income than large companies; the chemical 
industry, averaging 4%, is the top spender. 


Hundreds of wishful-thinking executives are now say- 
ing, What we need is a new product, something in the 
consumer field, something that is used up quickly.” To 
those a the N.A.M. offers this advice: The best way 
to proceed is to make up a list of possible new products 
md to obtain such a list from these sources: 


the company. 

B. Ideas obtained by salesmen in their contact with cus- 
tomers. 

C. An analysis of the company’s past sales and a com- 
parison of the company’s products with competitor’s prod- 
ucts. 

D. An appraisal of possible post-war markets for dif- 
ferent groups of products and commodities. 


When such a list has been prepared (according to the 
N.A.M.) it should be carefully scrutinized from the fol- 
lowing points of view: 


1. What is likely to be the market for such a product ? 


2. Is the market an expanding one? 


3. What type of competition is likely to be encountered ? 


4. What will be involved in the sales or distributing or- 
ganization required to handle this proposed product? 


_ 5. Will it involve the company in problems with which 
it has never been familiar? And if so, is the company 
prepared to face such problems realistically ? 


6. What types of manufacturing operations are likely to 


em. 

pts, be involved when the product has been developed ? 

| 

_ \— 7. Do these tend to fit in with the equipment, facilities, 

; |g %%d know-how already available to the company, or must 
new talent and labor be brought in to make the business 

i in? success ? 

_ So Far, So Good 

— UNTIL LAST YEAR’S CONVENTION the National As- 
‘ociation of Manufacturers never seems to have heard of 
the sales function of business. By and large it has been 

rive oflicered by men from the production, legal or financial 

c ends of business. Within the past few months there has 

Y been some stirring of interest in the sales problem, but 
‘ven in their planning booklets the sales side is still rela- 

CIETY tively neglected. 

ENT 


APRIL 1, 


1944 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1944 


A. Ideas submitted by executives and other employes of . 


Manufacturers spend an average of 2% of sales volume 
for their industriah research, but according to an analysis 
made several years ago by one of the duPonts, industry 
spends 75 times as much for this type of research than for 
market and consumer research. So it’s not surprising that 
sales managers are handed some sour lemons to sell— 
products which are well engineered, which can be made at 
a good profit, but which neither trade nor consumers are 
willing to buy. 


So we suggest that two more logical steps be added to 
the N.A.M. suggested procedure: (1) Prepare a descrip- 
tion (or use a photograph or model if available) together 
with a suggested price list and try the product out on a 
representative panel of distributors, wholesalers and deal- 
ers. Get their slants on the sales potential; assay their 
kicks, and the bugs they think they see. 


(2) Show and describe the proposed new baby to a 
representative group of consumer buyers. Does it feel a 
need of which they are conscious? Do they want it at your 
price? 


Then you'll know whether the proposal is for a product 
which the company can make and for which the wishful- 
thinkers in your company argue a theoretical need and is 
also something the trade and the public will accept. 


That balance of $1.00 for market research to every 
$75.00 spent on industrial research is cockeyed. Why 
should engineers and chemists be treated so much more 
handsomely than the sales executive? If there’s an impli- 
cation in the relationship of the expenditures that sales 
managers are supposed to be omniscient, able to tell at a 
glance whether or not some engineer’s dream child is a 
salable commodity, then they have oversold themselves to 
management. They need this market research help which 
they’re not getting in sufficient quantity. 
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Believe it or not, but the executives of the automobile industry 
believe that the railroad companies should be allowed to buy 
more new, modern equipment before the war ends, They see 
a continuing transportation crisis because it will take at least 
five years to catch up on demand already created for new cars. 
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Where’s the Most Profit— 
Direct or by Distributors? 


IN NEARLY EVERY INDUSTRY manufacturers are di- 
vided in their post-war planning as between selling to the 
retail trade by independent distributors and wholesalers or 
direct through factory branches. There’s no clear-cut 
answer as to which method is most profitable to the manu- 
facturer. 


Those who are interested in the problem may want to 
study the sales and earnings figures by industries which 
are available through the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia. They cover the years 1936 through 
1942. 


As an example, let's look at the sales and earnings fig- 
ures recently released on two of the “Big Three’ in the 
carpet industry. Bigelow-Sanford sold direct to the trade 
during the 7-year period, Mohawk through the same 1936- 
42 period sold through independent distributors—83 of 
them as shown in current business paper ads which list the 
distributors by name. 


Here are the sales and operating profits totalled for the 
7 years, as reported to the SEC: 


Profit 
Operating as % 
Sales Profit of sales 


Bigelow-Sanford 


(direct) ........ $210,300,000 $18,100,000 8.62 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 
(distributors) 144,800,000 20,700,000 14.29 


We throw the comparison in the laps of readers with- 
out trying to draw a conclusion. The differing methods 
of distribution may be the answer, may be only part of 
the answer, or may be only incidental. What do you think? 


Your Share of the 38 Billions 


SAVINGS LAST YEAR were $37,700,000,000. That's 
the estimate of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


The sum is almost as large as the total national income 
in 1932. 


The sum is almost 30% of the Nation’s disposable in- 
come last year—disposable income being what's left over 
after paying taxes. The sum is ten times greater than 1940 
savings, four times greater than 1941 savings, and nearly 
half again as large as the 1942 sock-away. 


Of great significance to those who sell such items as air 
conditioning, delivery trucks, counter and store equipment, 
office machines and the like to the retail trade or to pro- 
fessional men is the Commission’s observation: “There is 
evidence that unincorporated businesses accounted for as 
much as half of the increase in those savings which are to 


be jound in the increased demand deposits of commercial 
banks.” 


The SEC report breaks down the national savings (in 
billions) as follows: 16 in individuals’ currency and bank 
deposits, 14 to their holdings of United States Govern- 
ment Bonds, 4 to their equity in government insurance, 3 
to their equity in private insurance, and the balance to 
savings and loan associations. 
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MERICA’S greatest postwar duty will be jobs for 
A seenss service men and women .. . and 


especially for disabled veterans 


Only by planning now can we unfailingly pay our 
debt to those @ho have been disabled in our nation’s 
defense. They must be given the opportunity to work as 
ably as non-handicapped persons. ; 

They must know that jobs will awaitthem on comple- 

* tion of rehabilitation training . . . full time, full wage jobe 
in surroundings where they will find health, happiness, 
self-respect and a sense of achievement. This knowledge 
will promote mental serenity and speed their recovery. 

Plorida is fortunate in being able to.show America .. 
the way and at once begin the placement of handicapped 
veterans in the development of her unrivaled natarsl 
resources—sunshine, rainfall and fertility. eae 


In the United States Sugar Corporation's plans for 
immediate and future expansion we stand itted to 
our share of this worthwhile cffort. We invite all © 
employers to join us in creating opportunities for. 
handicapped veterans. C: F Mit 
with State Headquarters or the 
Washington office of the Veterans’ 
Administration or your local posts 
* of veterans’ organizations. 


UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 
Ee CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


There is evidence of great bitterness in the armed 
services against much of today’s advertising, which, 
the men argue, glorifies capital, management and 
machines, But those who see such ads as this one of 
the United States Sugar Corp. will applaud the for- 
ward-looking spirit. The company invites all employ- 
ers to join with them in creating opportunities for 
wounded veterans on a “full time, full wage” basis. 


All Areas Critical 


THE ENTIRE COUNTRY may be designated as a critical 
area. The effect of this wad be to tighten up on indi- 
vidual shifts from job to job. Under the present plan of 
controlled referables a man cannot obtain a job in an area 
designated as critical without a release from his present 
job and certification to the United States Employment 
Service, but he can take any job in a non-critical area. The 
designation of the entire Nation as a critical area would 
extend USES controls over all job shifts and thus go fat 
toward reaching the objectives of the proposed National 
Service Act. 


Increased absenteeism and labor turnover are the evils 
which may bring about the drastic change, and a majot 
cause for absenteeism is to be found in the normal desire 
of many workers to spend their money. There comes 4 
time when the impact of the income tax is weighed against 
a shopping spree or a hunting trip. We seem to be dis: 
covering that higher earnings do not always assure 1n- 
creases in production. Something akin to the old law of 
diminishing returns seems to operate in the contrary direc: 
tion when people have neither the time nor the “dispos- 
able” (after taxes) income with which to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. 


Pur SALISBURY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


AVAILABLE TO BUSINESSMEN—The serv- 
ices of a $10,000-a-year executive in Wash- 
ington, with a capable staff of assistants and 
secretaries. Has “influence” based upon an 
accredited standing, Can “reach” anybody in 
the Capital. Well equipped office, not only 
located in the Capital city, but right in the 
heart of the Government itself. No charge 
for his services. 


HO is he? He is your Con- 

gressman. He helps make 

the laws that govern busi- 

ness activities and progress. 
He is a public servant elected to rep- 
resent, in Government, the interests 
of the citizens in his district. Unfor- 
tunately, not many business executives 
realize the advantages of his position 
or his willingness to work with them 
in the preparation of governmental 
procedures or legislation which may 
affect an individual business for years 
to come. To be blunt about it, many 
businessmen do not even know the 
name of the Congressman from their 
district nor the Senators from their 
state. 


The Shortest Distance .. . 


Time and again, executives frantic 
over the possibilities of impending 
laws, et great sums of money try- 
ing to reach people in Washington 
who might be able to sway things 
one way or another. And, all the 
time, they probably are as near to the 
solution of their problem as their tele- 
phone. A phone message, letter, or 
wire to their Congressional representa- 
tives. . . and things are started. Then 
why the round-about approach ? 

People do not understand Congress 
—or the manner in which Congress 
works. That might account for the 
fact that when things go the wrong 
way in Washington, many folks just 
howl . . . after it is too late. Every 
mail brings to this or that member of 
Congress letters complaining because 
legislation was passed that business- 
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Your Congressman wants facts and opinions from you in advance 


men didn’t like. Nine times out of 
ten, these complaints are the first ex- 
pression of opinion to reach that Sen- 
ator or that Representative about the 
matter, although the issue may have 
been up for discussion for months. 

Every business organization in 
America should designate one man 
to serve as its liaison with its Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Washing- 
ton. That man should have full re- 
sponsibility for keeping track of pro- 
posed legislation. It should be his re- 
sponsibility to place factual, well or- 
ganized arguments and data in the 
hands of Congressmen, so that the 
representatives can understand the 
business point of view. He should re- 
port to the president of the company 
and to the Board of Directors. 


Facts Save Time 


Congressmen point out that sme 
to work out a problem is essential. 
That is only good common sense. If 
a businessman wants information con- 
cerning pending action in Congress 
or in the Government, his Congress- 
man has that information immediately 
available, or can get it. On the other 
hand, if nothing occurs until a bill is 
about to be voted upon, there is little 
or no opportunity to incorporate in it 
any views or desires of voters in his 
district. 

Therefore, the Congressman asks 
that his constituents check on the pro- 
posals before Washington that are of 
interest to them, then write, wire, 
phone or make a personal visit and 
tell him briefly, but fully, just what 
is thought about the proposed action. 
Such information need not be ex- 
pensively prepared. In fact, if it is, 
it might be looked upon with some 
question, as possibly of deeper import 
than appears on the surface. All Con- 
gressmen fear being accused of cater- 
ing to pressure groups. 

When you present such a statement, 
avoid vague generalizations and rant- 


of legislative action. Only then can he understand your point of 
view and represent you honestly. Here five Congressmen and one 
Congresswoman make some constructive suggestions about bettering 


the relationship between businessmen and their representatives. 


Is Business Botching the Job of 
Telling Its Story to Congress? 


ings against political actions or people. 
Congressmen are busy. How busy, one 
would never know, unless he at- 
tempted to follow them through the 
day of interviews, mail dictation, 
preparation of laws, meetings with 
officials, committee meetings and 
presence on the floor of the Congress. 

“Give us the facts,” they say, “and 
enough explanation so that we can 
grasp the situation. Then if we need 
further data, we can ask you for it, 
or obtain it in the Library of Congress 
or from other research sources.” 

After a bill- or resolution is intro- 
duced, it is referred to a committee. 
Many measures end right there. But 
those which are considered by the 
committee as being worthy of Con- 
gressional action are argued out in the 
committee room. In many cases, open 
hearings are held. At that time, in- 
terested businessmen can attend and 
state their views. If meetings are held 
in executive session, the Congressman 
representing the business interest can 
place the statement of his constituency 
before the committee. 


It’s a Selling Job 


When the measure is reported out 
of committee, another lapse oc- 
curs before the Rules Committee 
places it on the calendar for floor 
consideration and vote. Here again is 
an opportunity, for the individual di- 
rectly, or through his Congressman, to 
approach other members of Congress 
and present his case. 

It’s a selling job, pure and simple. 
Many a salesman would think it pretty 
soft if he had an “inside” man to 
help him sell a prospect. That is what 
the businessman has when he enlists 
the aid of his Congressmen. 

SALES MANAGEMENT asked six 
members of Congress to comment 
briefly on ways in which businessmen 
and their representatives in Govern- 
ment can work together to better ad- 
vantage. Their statements appear here: 
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“Congress—a Powerful 


Weapon That Is Rusting” 


By Emmet O’NEAL (D) 
Rep., Third District 
State of Kentucky 


Why do so many businessmen ap- 
proach their Congressman with a chip 
on their shoulder? 

So often the general attitude seems 
to be that everyone in Washington is 
crazy, that appealing to the Congress- 
man for help can be of no avail. In 
fact, sometimes the ‘‘sales approach” 
is insulting—one that a company 
would not tolerate from a member of 
its own staff. 

True, every Congressman cannot 
know every problem that comes up in 
his district. True, he cannot change 
legislation over night. True, the work- 
ings of Government and committees 
and special groups are sometimes slow 
and ponderous. 

But your Congressman, if he knows 
your situation thoroughly, and he can 
only know it if you show it to him, 
can, does, and will function as your 
champion in any cause which has dem- 
onstrated merit. 

During my time here ‘‘on the Hill” 
businessmen of my district have come 
to learn and recognize this fact; I am 
proud of the cooperation which I re- 
ceive from many leading men of my 
district. I feel that they are my friends, 
and that we are working for a com- 
mon good. 

The intelligent businessman wants 
to know any and every factor which 
arises that might affect his operation. 
Politics and legislation directly affect 
his business. Therefore, he should 
know and understand the way Con- 
gress functions. 

On the other hand, the businessman 
lives with his own particular problems, 
and where could Congress get better 
advice than from the businessman? 
Coordination between business and 
Congress can resolve countless troubles 
caused by ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing. 

To me, one of the most typical 
scenes in American life is one that is 
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enacted every day, in towns and cities 
throughout the country. Small groups 
of businessmen gather at luncheon 
tables. There business problems are 
threshed out, new methods discussed, 
ersonnel problems _ considered; 
riendly, and sometimes not-so-friend- 
ly arguments rage to the mutual bene- 
fit of all. 

These luncheons, the meetings of 
business minds, are the backbone of 
many a move for the betterment of all 
business. They are powerful factors in 
this country, these small luncheon 
groups, powerful because they repre- 
sent our right to freedom of thought, 
of speech and action. 

If, when these groups gathered, 
they would take into consideration the 
fact that there is a powerful weapon 
which they are not using to its full 
advantage, they could be even more 
effective. That weapon is Congress, 
the only actual voice which the Amer- 
ican public has in the Government. 
These businessmen should learn that 
Congress is eager to know their de- 
cisions, their discussions, the meat of 
local business considerations. If these 
business groups would take advantage 
of the service their Congressmen have 
to offer, they would become even more 
potent, more effective. 


“We Cannot Help When 
We Do Not Understand” 


By Frank A, Carson (R) 
Rep., Sixth District 
State of Kansas 


An unfortunate idea has developed 
in the minds of the American public 
regarding the relations between Con- 
gress and business. 

The general thought seems to be 
that when a business or an industry 
turns to Congress for help, that busi- 
ness or that industry is attempting to 
“buy” its way, or to “high-pressure” 
its way into Congressional coopera- 
tion. This is a large and unfair bug-a 
boo that has been held up before the 
people for too long. 

Congressmen must know the prob- 


lems of the businessmen in their dis. 
trict. Businessmen need the coopera 
tion of their Congressman in order 
to meet the wartime problems arising 
in every business today. A closer 4l- 
liance between the two is of vital im. 
portance for post-war stability and 
economy. 

This country is made great by a 
system of government which allows 
individuals to develop their own busi. 
nesses. Each one of these individuals 
has his own problems. And, it is 
these individuals the Congressman is 
most anxious to help. 

Yet, he is terrifically handicapped. 
He cannot help a man, or a business, 
whose problems he does not even 
know exist. It is the responsibility of 
the individual to keep his Congress. 
man informed of the problems con- 
fronting him, of new crises and emer- 
gencies, when they arise. 

“Yes,” you say, “but how can | 
approach my Congressman? He sits 
up there on “The Hill’ surrounded by 
guards and secretaries. I don’t know 
how to get in touch with him.” 

That is a fallacy. Your Congress- 
man is not hibernating in an Ivory 
Tower. He is as near as your tele- 
phone, as close as a letter or telegram. 
And he wants to hear from you. His 
job will be one hundred per cent 
easier if he knows the problems which 
face his constituents. Knowing these 
problems, he can be prepared to act 
upon them intelligently. 

The basis of post-war economy is 
taxes. It is up to the businessman 
now, to make suggestions for the best 
way to handle not only future prob- 
lems in this field that touches every 
business so urgently, but also present 
ones. 

Congress needs the practical help 
of the businessman for the transition 
from wartime economy to peacetime 
economy. 

Problems arising in my particular 
district are likely to be more of an 
agricultural nature than one strictly 
of business. And yet, my feeling 1s 
that each one of these farmers has 4 
small business of his own. Further- 
more, the basic problems which affect 
him will in turn affect marketing 
plans and consumer acceptance of the 
things businessmen make and sell 
The day is coming when one may 4s 
well live on a farm as on Main Street. 
for the comforts will be similar. _ 

Close harmony and understanding 
should exist between the Congressman 
and the problems of his particular dis: 
trict. This can only be possible when 
each side knows and recognizes the 
other’s problem. That’s why I say . . - 
“Your Congressman wants to know 
and help you, and he needs and wants 
your help.” 
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“Be Vocal—Just ‘Stewing’ 
Won’t Unravel Problems” 


By AvBert J. ENGEL (R) 


Rep., Ninth District 
State of Michigan 


All Congressmen abhor the paid 
lobbyist who comes to Washington 
burdened down with prejudices, but 
too often armed with less than half 
the facts. Nevertheless, every group, 
industrial, business, farming, banking, 
retail, or whatever, has a right to be 
represented . . . and needs representa- 
tion. 

To my way of thinking, civic or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions clubs, and 
womens’ groups can be important 
factors im contacting Congress on 
problems that arise in any community 
for any group. The Congressman may 
not always have the time or opportun- 
ity to talk with each individual in his 
district, or to know the problems faced 
by each businessman, employer, em- 
ploye, or banker. But a Congressman 
can usually do his best work for the 
greatest number of people through lo- 
al organizations which are intimately 
acquainted with the special business 
conditions and circumstances. 

I like to think of civic organiza- 
tions as the hub of a big wheel, a 
wheel that is constantly revolving for 
the good of all. The individual and 
group problems are spokes emanating 
from that hub, and by the very fact 
that it is all one unit, all problems are 
automatically reached, and, happily, 
often solved. 

The big businessman, with sufficient 
capital to weather a storm, needs the 
help of Congress frequently. But it is 
the smaller operator, working with 
less ample capital, who must, in many 
cases, depend upon Congress actually 
0 save his business. The bigger busi- 
féssman or industrialist can afford to 
send someone to Washington to fight 
for him, but the little fellow has no 
one and he is the one who takes the 
bumps. 

It just doesn’t seem to occur to 
Many a businessman to turn to Con- 
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gress for help. He will worry about 
factors which are seriously affecting 
his business, yet feel “Oh, the Con- 
gressman is too busy to bother with 
my problem,” or, ‘I'd never get to 
my Congressman. It’s impossible.” 

That’s not true. A Congressman is 
always ready to help to the limit of 
his understanding and ability. Aside 
and apart from the fact that it is his 
job, there’s a purely selfish angle. 
Everytime he helps anyone, anytime 
he finds the answer to an individual 
problem, he makes one friend and 
often many. And friends all count 
when the time comes for re-election. 

Then there’s another angle. Many 
times, the banker, the farmer, the busi- 
ness executive, or industrialist will 
stew and struggle with his own prob- 
lem. He never recognizes that the 
same difficulty, perhaps with just 
slight changes, has already been 
brought before the Congressman. The 
solution may have been worked out, 
and the answer may be there waiting 
for him. 

Use your Congressman. That’s what 
he’s for. The success of the war, and 
the transition into a prosperous peace, 
— in a large measure upon the 
solutions of the thousands of prob- 
lems met in the individual business. 
So often, there cannot be a happy solu- 
tion to these problems unless there is 
understanding and harmony between 
business and legislature. 


Businessmen Must Help to 
Make Congress Strong 


By Cuartes S. Dewey (R) 
Rep., Ninth District 
State of Illinois 


When a Congressman comes to 
Washington to assume his duties, he 
is supposed to know, automatically, 
by some God-given divination, all the 
problems of the businessmen, the in- 
dustries, and the individuals in his 
district. 

But Congress needs the help of 
business, just as much as business 
needs Congress, and the sooner there 
is a closer understanding, a more in- 


timate alliance between the two, the 
sooner there will be intelligent plan- 
ning for the good of all concerned. 

A Post-War Policy and Economic 
Planning Committee has now been 
set up, of which I am a member. It 
consists of eighteen members: ten 
Democrats and eight Republicans. The 
job of this committee is to study the 
subjects and problems implied in the 
name itself. It is the function of this 
committee to help industrial groups— 
the automotive industry, the clothing 
industry, the transportation industries, 
for example. 

The industries survey their own 
post-war problems. They arrive at con- 
clusions as to their own particular 
needs. Then they apply to the com- 
mittee for a hearing. The committee 
will attempt to find answers to the 
individual industry's problems, not 
losing sight of the overall problems 
of our economy as a, whole. It will 
try to find ways and means of estab- 
lishing a balanced economy not only 
through legislation, but also through 
a meeting of minds. 

A working arrangement of this 
type is ideal, and should provide a 
sound basis on which Congress and 
business could meet and function. 

But — and it is a very essential 
“but”” — in order that any Congress, 
however strong, may function intelli- 
gently and secure the greatest good 
for the most people, there must be a 
tighter form of teamwork between 
Government and business. 

I would venture to state that not 
50% of businessmen know the name 
of the Congressman from their dis- 
tricts. Congressional elections come, 
and Congressional elections go, and 
yet not 25% of the voting public 
goes to the polls. But, when the elec- 
tion is over, and the man they wanted 
is not elected, the businessman, and 
every other voter, blames everyone 
and everything else but himself. 

In the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, where there is a poll- 
ing place approximately every two 
blocks, there was a total of 106,622 
votes cast in 1940 for Congress, a 
presidential election year. In 1942, a 
bi-election year, despite the fact that 
the country was at war, only 79,486 
people cast their votes for Congress. 
In other words, 27,136 people were 
not sufficiently interested in who it 
might be that represented them in 
Congress even to vote . . . and Illinois 
has no poll tax. 

I feel confident that if businessmen 
would make it their duty to get good 
men in Congress, to keep in touch 
with their Congressmen on the prob- 
lems that arise, keep their Congress- 
men informed of their thoughts and 
needs, our future can be secure. 
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Memo for Women Who Are 


New in Executive Jobs 


By Eprrn Nourse Rocers (R) 
_Rep., Fifth District 
State of Massachusetts 


Women, forced to take their places 
in the business world because their 
men are marching off to war, must 
learn to take advantage of every pos- 
sible way to make their venture a 
success. Particularly, will it be to their 
profit to learn that cooperation with 
their government representatives is 
not only advisable, but essential, if 
they are to face present and post-war 
eee intelligently and solve their 
usiness difficulties efficiently. 

Because the majority of women are 
naturally shrewd, intuitive and re- 
sourceful, it should be necessary 
merely to point out to them the ad- 
vantages of such cooperation. 

In the past, there has been a de- 
cided lack of understanding between 
the business executive and his Con- 
gressional representative. The Con- 
gressman approaches the problems of 
his particular district with a fair gen- 
eral knowledge, but because of their 
diversity, it is impossible for him to 
understand all the angles. If the busi- 
ness executive would realize this fact 
and make known to his Congressman, 
fully and in time, just what his par- 
ticular needs are, he would make it 
easier for his Congressman to enact 
legislation to aid him. 

This is where the woman, new 
perhaps to business, should fit into 
the picture. She should make it part 
of her job to use her Congressional 
representative. Each day presents new 
problems and increasingly new and 
difficult situations will continue to 
arise as the Nation gradually swings 
from war to peacetime planning and 
economy. 

Congress, right now, like every 
other business in the country, is 
shorthanded. Therefore businessmen 
or women can be of distinct help by 
presenting every bit of information 
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available on each specific problem to 
the Congressman from their districts. 
As women assume their new respon- 
sibilities, they should learn to present 
their cases, fully, completely, but with 
cold, hard facts. 

When a business brings its difh- 
culties in their entirety to Congress, 
when each individual case contains 
every pertinent fact the Congressman 
needs to act upon it intelligently, then 
a definite step toward solution has 
been taken. But, when only partial 
facts are submitted, it may mean 
hours of research, man-hours which 
the Congressman and his staff no 
longer have available. 


*“*Arm Us with the Facts— 
Then We Can Fight” 


By Daniet A. Reep (R) 
Rep., Forty-Third District 
State of New York 


It is the job of the Congressman 
to know how any bill introduced will 
react on the industries or businesses 
in his district. Just as a lawyer must 
know the particular problem confront- 
ing every type of client he represents, 
so the Congressman must know the 
problems confronting every type of in- 
dustry or business he represents. 

A member of Congress is just an 
ordinary citizen who represents any- 
where from a quarter of a million 
people,- up. Primarily, his job is that 
of United States Representative, but 
the working end of his job is to look 
after that quarter million or so people 
and to see how they might be affected 
by some 10,000 public bills intro- 
duced in Congress. 

No two Congressional districts are 
exactly alike. Some are largely agri- 
cultural, some manufacturing, some 
mining. Many, however, contain a 
cross-section of many types of earning 
groups. The 43rd District of New 
York is typical of the latter. We have 
dairy farming, fruit growing, oil wells, 
industries, and many small businesses. 
And, it is surprising to find how many 
pieces of legislation will affect one, 
or all, of these groups. 


A certain tax bill may adversely a 
fect stripper oil wells. A manpowe 
bill may wipe out the help needed in 
fruit growing. A restriction on cop. 
tainers may affect dairy products, an( 


Now, more than a quarter of ; 
million people represent a lot of 
diversified problems, and with the 
best intentions in the world, it is; 
big job for any Congressman to know 
them all thoroughly. That is where the 
businessman comes into the picture. 
If he would keep in touch with his 
Congressman, give him __ pertinent 
facts, and let him know daily needs 
as they arise, the Congressman would 
be relieved of an immense burden and 
he could attack these problems armed 
with facts and information. 


Yet a man who is a representative Bi 
of what is really Big Business wan-§ te; 
dered into my office the other day and 
said casually that I was the first Conf 4 
gressman he had ever seen. He haf py 
no idea who his Congressional repre. 
sentative was. But that man, as wellas ve 
thousands of others, expects his Con- 
gressman to “‘go to bat’’ for him when- 
ever legislation arises which would in 
any way touch his business. 

Recently, a pressure group threat- 
ened reprisals foe a vote on a bill to 
prevent strikes in defense industries. 

In the same mail, there was a letter 8 
from a prominent business organiza- es 
tion, criticizing us for failure to work§ 
for the enactment of such legislation. § OY“ 
Both letters were received two weeks§ \P 
after the bill had become law. - | 

If there is one thing that Congress * C. 
does have, it is entre to the propery 4 
officials. Let me explain. When anf 
order was passed prohibiting any fur fp, . 
ther winilieues of metal furniture, 
it was almost catastrophic. The order 
was retroactive, and the jobs of 20,000 AT 
men not skilled for primary defensef | . 
work and the future of a large num ft; 
ber of factories now equipped fog. 
other work, were at stake. We called to di 
an immediate meeting of twenty-four piu. 
Congressmen who drafted a memo- pest 
randum to Mr. Leon Henderson, then§ i. 
in the driver's seat. ever 

In this memorandum, we pointed. 
out the need for a gradual turnovet,§ p,,. 
so that factories might be converted, ¢ 
to defense work and manpower .): 
utilized to best advantage. When theft 
memorandum was taken under advist fy, 
ment, the result was that the ordetf 
was rescinded and ample time allowed in 
so that the changeover could be made) 
without any loss of time, equipment, § ¢,, 
or manpower. in t 

Yes, Congress can do a job, and sup 
does do a job. But that job can be af 4. 
even better one if your Congressman gt jt, 
knows the facts. And it’s up to you# 
help him to do that job. 4 

' 
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Three Crosbys 


Invent Service 


For Inventors 


Bing Crosby, crooner and horse fancier, 
teams up with Brothers Larry and Bob in 
a unique business: the Crosby Research 
Foundation, a clearing house in which in- 


ventors and manufacturers get together. 


MONG the experts who can 
tell you something about the 
shape of things to come, Mr. 
Manufacturer, don’t overlook 

Bing Crosby. Because Bing and his 
brothers, Larry and Bob, have dis- 
covered that your future may be bound 
up in an inventor, who is today seek- 
ing a manufacturer to produce his 
gadget. 

Or your future may turn on one of 
the many inventions now in the files 
of the Crosby Research Foundation, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A Peacetime Service Develops 


Late in 1940, after the fall of 
France and while Britain was being 
bombed, Bing and his brothers wanted 
to do something for defense. John B. 
Rathmell, a motion picture writer, sug- 
gested that somebody ought to comb 
the thousands of inventions made 
every year by obscure inventors, to see 
what could be used for war purposes. 
The Crosbys put up money to start 
4 foundation, organized a small staff, 
enlisted technicians as consultants, and 
soon began to find gadgets vital to 
wat. Out of the first 15,000, they 
found less than a half-dozen, but those 
were indispensable to Victory. 

Many more inventions were found 
for peacetime. These were put away 
in the files. At that time, the Crosbys 
supposed that when the war ended 
their foundation would close its door, 
its job done. 

Today, the Crosby Research Founda- 
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Not a croon in a conference as a trio of Crosby Researchers 
inventor's 


listen to an 


story. In the usual order, they are 


Sales Manager Barker, Larry Crosby, General Manager Praeger. 


tion is vital to reconversion. And be- 
cause it affords a new channel through 
which inventors and manufacturers can 
get together, it — will continue 
its research work. 


Larger Markets Needed 


Here is the situation as seen by H. 
Loyd Praeger, general manager and 
head of the executive staff: 

For three years manufacturers have 
concentrated on production. It has not 
been necessary to sell in competition. 
Reasonable enterprise in getting gov- 
ernment contracts has been enough. In 
many cases the Government has sought 
the manufacturer. Some manufactur- 
ers have forgotten how to sell. Many 
more have grown up under war con- 
ditions and never had to think about 
selling. 

Now that the peak of war produc- 
tion is in sight, war contracts are being 
cancelled, and production must be 
converted to civilian goods. Already 
the Government is selling surplus 
materials of many kinds, not only 
damaged landing barges and trainer 
planes, but hundreds of standard parts 
—hbolts, couplings andassemblies 
which compete with civilian products. 

Even if the manufacturer sold his 
products before the war, he finds that 
a larger market is needed. Up to 1940 
he did a nice regional business. Now 
his capacity is multiplied by five—he 
must go national. If business was 
national before the war, then he will 
need export markets post-war. Add, 


too the fact that prices, wages and 
money are on an ielitinanen basis, and 
that costs are going to be kept high 
by taxes. 

Imagine several manufacturers turn- 
ing to a standard gadget for their 
peacetime production, causing a glut in 
the market—and on top of that, 
the Government selling the same gad- 
get from surplus war stocks. Prices 
would be cut, wages would have to 
come down, people would be thrown 
out of work—such a condition would 
hold the possibility of disaster. 


New Inventions the Solution 


For many manufacturers, the solu- 
tion appears to be new products, based 
on new inventions, controlled under 
patents. But where to find them? 
And how to screen out those which 
are within the manufacturer's produc- 
tion facilities and those which appear 
to have commercial value? 

Manufacturers are seldom equipped 
to deal with inventors in the mass. 
Even a large corporation may not have 
a department to which an inventor can 
go to show what he has to offer. Even 
so, the cost of screening would be 
high. 

In their foundation, the Crosbys 
have developed a new kind of agency 
service, through which inventors and 
manufacturers can come together. But 
it is necessary for both the inventor 
and the manufacturer to learn how to 
deal with such an agency—both have 
to be screened. 
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Inventors come with everything 
from a mere idea, which may be good, 
to gadgets which have been worked 
up almost to the production stage. The 
Crosby organization holds them to a 
few simple rules: 

First, the invention must be pro- 
tected, by patent generally, so that it 
can be discussed without endangering 
rights. The foundation will then con- 
sider it technically, its consulting ex- 
perts passing upon originality, practi- 
cability, production costs, the amount 
of development work still to be done. 

If the invention is rejected, the 
foundation will not tell the inventor 
why, and he agrees to that condition. 

If it is accepted, and the foundation 
endeavors to place it with a manu- 
facturer, then a royalty is charged, 
gauged according to the development 
work done. Sometimes this develop- 
ment work is carried on by the founda- 
tion, and sometimes by a manufacturer 
who can produce the article. There is 
no charge to the inventor. 


Marketability No. 1 Problem 


Some of the wartime inventions 
brought to the Crosby foundation in- 
clude a gold-plate mirror device that 
detects night-flying planes by ultra-red 
rays from their exhausts; a “blind 
pig’ bomb that can be sent ahead of a 
tank, remote-controlled; a ground 
speed indicator for bombers, that in- 
creases bombing accuracy; a detector 
that starts the de-icer when the first 
invisible film of ice forms on planes; 
a magnetized drawing board to keep 
instruments from falling off—on sub- 
marines as well as on planes—and a 
fluoroscope that gives surgeons stereo- 
scopic views of a patient’s body while 
operating. 

When a manufacturer writes, ask- 
ing what good new inventions the 
foundation has available, it is usually 
necessary to start asking questions 
about his plant, production facilities, 
and marketing experience. The manu- 
facturer can help a lot by making these 
studies in advance, and thus be in a 
position to ask for inventions in a 
given category. He may be a 
to make a household product, a 
machine, or a tool. It is necessary to 
have this information because the 
foundation's backlog of inventions is 
widely diversified, and inventors are 
bringing in more new ones every day. 

Mr. Praeger finds that manufactur- 
ers get along best when they pose 
marketability as the No. 1 problem: 

How many people are going to want 
this article—will they be housewives, 
homebuilders, factory superintendents, 
purchasing agents ? 

Does the invention fill a long-felt 
want ? 


Or is it something which will be 
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strange to the public, requiring a long 
educational campaign? The times be- 
ing what they are, it is wise to select 
something for which a wide demand 
already exists. 

How about distribution—will deal- 
ers see possibilities in this new article 
and give it a trial on their shelves? 

Is it a repeat product? Will it fit 
into a family of products? How about 
sales methods, costs, and time needed 
for introduction ? 

Making these decisions is problem 
enough he a manufacturer, without 
having to meet inventors in the mass, 
looking for a needle in a haystack. By 
undertaking a job for war, the Cros- 
by’s have found a service necessary in 
normal times. 

Contrary to popular notions that in- 
ventors are wild-eyed dreamer-uppers 
of moon-rockets, Mr. Praeger says 
that they are not impractical in that 
way, but they are impractical in their 
ideas of what to invent. 

Duplication is very common. A 
dozen hard-working inventors some- 
times are busy on the same idea, 
assuming that it is something the pub- 
lic wants. Research often reveals the 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Handbook for Post-War 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment issues a handbook, “Planning 
the Future of Your Business,” pre- 
pared by a committee of Association 
of Consulting Management Engineers, 
which tells specific steps manufactur- 
ers may take now in planning for 
high post-war levels of production, 
employment—and sales. 

The handbook, obtainable only 
through the 1,408 local committees 
working with C. E. D., urges com- 
pany heads to (1) define and place 
responsibility for post-war planning; 
(2) plan product programs; (3) plan 
marketing programs; (4) determine 
manufacturing facilities required; (5) 
estimate employment requirements, 
define jobs, plan employe training, 
and (6) estimate the operating funds 
needed and plan their sources. 

Step No. 3 considers such factors 
as market analysis, review of market- 
ing practices and sales organization; 
establishing adequate advertising and 
sales promotion plans, and budgetary 
control of selling and distribution ex- 
penses. 

More than 48,000 industrial con- 
cerns, representing 73% of the Na- 
tion’s 1939 factory output, are now 
working with local C.E.D. commit- 
tees. 


idea itself to be unsound. Invento, 
would more often go along a road thy 
leads somewhere if they had the bene. 
fit of manufacturers’ and marketer 
viewpoints. A good invention ma 
give the manufacturer not only a sale. 
able os, but also a good invento; 
of other products. 

Inventors waste real ability on ides 
having only a limited market, or whic 
are hampered by high cost of produc. 
tion. They are often too ingenious in 
developing their ideas, the objective 
should be simplification. 

Then, too, inventors in the mas; 
bring in their ideas in all stages of 
development; from the bare idea, to 
the product ready for consideration as 
it stands. Further development calls 
for a screening process, because one 
inventor has something for, say, con. 
struction, which will have to be tested 
to determine its value, while another 
has an article which must be adapted 
to manufacturing, or brought down to 
a popular price. 

Clearly, the Crosby brothers, versa- 
tile and busy, have developed another 
business. Their foundation amounts 
to an invention in itself. 


With Advertising Federation of 
America, C.E.D. will release soon a 
film on the place of advertising in the 
post-war era. 


Margarine Fights Back 


The battle of Butter vs. Margarine, 
now being fought in Congress, and 
long fought in a lot of legislatures, 
will be carried by National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers to 
doctors and dieticians and, later, to 
the public. 

Starting in May issues, this group 
of 30 margarine makers will spend 
$100,000 in a six-month campaign to 
present nutrition facts approved by 
Council on Foods of American Medi- 
cal Association to several professional 
groups concerned with the Nation's 
diet and health. By late fall, or early 
next year, this may be followed by 2 
consumer campaign. 

American Dairy Association has 
been a large-scale advertiser for sev- 
eral years. 


Vitamin Price Cuts 


Price reductions of 20 to 75% 1 
packaged vitamins in recent weeks— 
by such factors as American Home 
Products, Abbott Laboratories, Lederle 
Laboratories, Eli Lilly & Co., E. R 
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Squibb & Sons, and United States 
Vitamin Corp.—are expected to lead 
to widely-increased promotion and 
sale of these products. 

In newspapers, magazines and radio, 
Lever Bros. offers a 50-cent package 
of Vimms free “when you buy the 
large size $2.25 value for $1.69.” 

In spot broadcasts and newspapers 
in a dozen Middle Western states, 
Standard Brands introduces Stan-B 
tablets, emphasizing a cost to consum- 
ets of less than 3 cents a day. 


Clipper Air Cheques 


Pan American Airways System of- 
fers Clipper Air Cheques, issued by 
American Express Co., as a new con- 
venience for international air travel- 
ers. Each Clipper Air Cheque book 
contains $50 worth—ten $1 and eight 
$5 cheques. Only one signature, on 
the book cover, is required at time of 
purchase and one signature, on each 
cheque, at time of cashing. Cheques 
can be purchased and cashed at Pan 
Am. and American Express offices 
throughout the world. 


Textile Conservation Film 


Pepperell Mills reports that 60 
prints of its sound film, “A Gift for 
the General,’”’ on textile conservation, 
had been shown by March 1 before 
355,377 people in 2,118 different 
groups. Boards of Education of sev- 
eral large cities, including New York, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles, have 
asked permission to retain the film for 
long periods for showing before en- 
tire groups of city and county high 
schools. Pepperell lists scores of high 
schools, colleges and normal schools 
that have presented it. 


Product Themes Popular 


Association of National Advertisers 

feports in a “Quarterly Readership 
Survey of Magazine Advertising,” 
covering the last quarter of 1942 and 
the first three quarters of 1943, that 
straight product advertising showed 
an important increase” and was, “in 
visibility and thorough readership, 
considerably above par.” 
_ The “future appeal” was found not 
important in total number of ads and 
declining somewhat in effectiveness. 
Although inspirational themes ranked 
highest in thorough readership, this 
group “lost out decisively during the 
third and last quarters.” ‘Product 
with war slant” declined in the last 
two quarters but this advertising “was 
quite effective as a whole.” 

War production advertising in- 
teased steadily in volume in this 
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To parallel the convenience 
and protection of regular 
Travelers Cheques carried 
by passengers for general 
purposes, Pan American, in 
cooperation with American 
Express, provides air trav- 
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elers with a universal air vel, und th 


currency. Small denomina- 
tions make it unnecessary 
to carry currency of one 
country into another. 
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ag but had less than average visi- 
ility and readership. Use of the 
conservation theme expanded and 
then declined. “In general,” the 
A.N.A. says, “this theme had little 
popular interest.” 

The report is based on 80,000 in- 
terviews covering 18,000 advertise- 
ments in 15 major magazines, by Dan- 
iel Starch & Staff. 


Appliance Service Guides 


The longer the war lasts, the greater 
becomes the problem of making the 
Nation’s pre-war-purchased appliances 
last too. 

Kelvinator offers dealers three solu- 
tions to their service problems: A 236- 
page “Simplified Training Course for 
Refrigerator Service Men,” a 
“‘Trouble-Shooter’s Guide,” and a “‘Re- 
frigerator User's Guide.” A charge 
of 25 cents is made for the ‘Train- 
ing Course” and of 5 cents for the 
“Trouble-Shooter’s Guide.” The 
“User's Guide” is free, in limited 
quantities. 

Westinghouse offers dealers a 16- 
hour service course, with points driven 
home by slide films and demonstration 


boards. 


U. S. Cites Retailers 


A merchandising award of merit 
for cooperation in the Government's 
no-point, low-point food promotion is 
being offered to the nearly 250,000 
participating retailers. The certificate, 
bearing the retailer's name, is signed 
by Marvin Jones, War Food Adminis- 
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trator, and J. Sidney Johnson, adver- 
tising director of WFA. 

The award is announced in busi- 
ness paper ads. A retailer may receive 
it merely by signing and sending a 
coupon from an ad to Mr. Johnson. 
The coupon mentions -his cooperation 
and the fact that he is entitled to re- 
ceive the award. 

Cereal Institute, Chicago, issues to 
retailers a four-page merchandising 
bulletin on merchandising and ad- 
vertising no-point, low-point foods. 

. . Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and 
State of Maine potatoes are among 
advertisers promoting this program. 
. . . Kellogg Co. begins an institu- 
tional series in magazines on ‘The 
Grains Are Great Foods.” 


V-Mail Ads Wanted 


In a campaign guide for advertisers, 
prepared by War Advertising Council 
for OWI, the Army emphasizes the 
need for expanded use of V-Mail to 
conserve shipping space and to give 
our fighting forces overseas word from 
home more quickly. V-Mail, it is 
shown, is the only mail that always 
flies. Of some 300,000,000 V-Mail 
letters already handled, none has been 
lost. 


Heinz Promotes Raisins 


H. J. Heinz Co., for two years sole 
United States distributor of Sun-Maid 
raisins, hereafter will place consumer 
and business paper advertising for 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Califor- 
nia, Fresno. The Heinz agency is 
Maxon, Inc. 
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How soon will we have radical designs and deluxe models? Can we 


Notes from a Designer’s Cuff 
About Post-War Product Trends 


maintain price levels with higher costs? Are manufacturers likely 


to have shorter lines or longer lines? Here’s a forecast. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


JAMES F. BARNES 


Barnes & Reinecke 
Industrial Designers and Engineers 
Chicago 


ADICAL designs for products 
and machinery for the post- 
war period will be brought 
out largely by the newcomers 
who are venturing and taking chances 
now. Often old manufacturers will ex- 
periment and will try out products 
they never made before, groping for 
new fields. The old and established 


manufacturers, with established prod- 
ucts they know they can sell again, 
as a general rule will move more slow- 
ly. They will go forward by evolution 
rather than revolution. All, however, 
are grasping for new ideas. 

Successful manufacturers, with long 
records behind them, are likely after 
V-Day to resume the sale of pre-war 
products. When peace comes they will 
get out their old dies and go to work. 
During the first months of peace new 
design must, of necessity, remain in 
the blueprint stage, for retooling will 
take time. 

Resumption of domestic produc- 
tion will find the old and long estab- 
lished manufacturer at an advantage 
over the new. Industry will not be per- 
mitted to rush ahead unbridled. For 
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example, refrigerators, stoves and 
washing machines are now produced 
in limited quantities by those who for- 
merly made them, but no one new in 
these fields could get government ap- 
proval to manufacture them. 

This situation probably will con- 
tinue for quite a while—and those who 
hope to make new products very likely 


expect an advantage they won't have. 
Manufacture will be started at com- 
paratively slow and regulated speed, 
with materials allotted as needed. 

Both labor and machinery enter this 
picture. If the manufacturer is not 
keeping all his employes busy on war 
work, he may be allowed to make 
more civilian products to keep them 
employed. If idle machinery can be 
used, this action may be permitted. 
This progressive resumption of civilian 
output will hold down those who hope 
to swing into a flush market with high- 
ly radical products. Products will filter 
into stores much as they filtered out— 
and the whole thing will be based on 
the individual situation of each fac- 
tory. 

The trend as a general rule from the 


with 

more 

devel 

Take 

manu 

manufacturer's viewpoint will be to- § so m: 
ward smaller and reduced lines with § he cc 
greater volume. There will be more § mach 
machines of all kinds and many more § this | 
automatic machines, because labor will § this 1 
be contesting for higher pay, trying to § the n 
hold its wartime gains, and the battle mant 
will be to get more production with §f tion? 
fewer man-hours. Smaller lines, fewer TI 
items, require smarter merchandising efs W 
and this, too, will influence the out- price 
look. price 
Deluxe items will be manufactured possi 
at first—obviously because it is com- §} exam 


paratively easier to produce them and 
to get more money for them; easier 
perhaps than to make larger quanti- 
ties of other products on which there 
is less profit. 

These are some of the ideas ex- 
pressed to a writer for SM by James F. 
Barnes, partner in the firm of Barnes 
& Reinecke, industrial designers, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Barnes outlines the general 
situation in the dreamland now being 
created in this way: 

1. Fewer models and fewer items 
will be manufactured in most plants 
when industry gets shaken down to 
routine procedure. That’s one lesson 
coming out of war experience. So- 
called “lemons” will be eliminated. 
Unprofitable items will be dropped. 
The aim will be toward fewer cus- 
tomers and a greater volume of a lim- 
ited number of items, with a resultant 
lowering of selling costs. 

2. Ever since the war started there 
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has been need of greater production 
with more limited manpower. Thus, 
more automatic machinery has been 
developed. This trend will continue. 
Take the case, for example, of the 
manufacturer who found that he lost 
so many men to the armed forces that 
he could not carry on without special 
machinery to replace at least a part of 
this labor. Is it fair to presume that 
this machinery will be destroyed when 
the men come back? Rather, must the 
manufacturer not increase his produc- 
tion ? 

Then, too, many other manufactur- 
ets who have a long-established selling 
price will attempt to maintain that 
price in the face of higher wages and, 
possibly, higher material costs. For 
example, if a product is now sold five 


The fast-moving events of wartime do 
strange things to man’s time-conscious- 
ness. After V-Day, hundreds of products 
that were well abreast of their times 
before Pearl Harbor will seem as dated 
# a Princess Eugenie hat. Will yours, 


too, have that trite “pre-war look?” 


On these pages are pictured five products 
% they appeared before and after re- 
juvenation by a capable designer. See 
ow the new lines, and new finishes 
create, in each case, enhanced eye appeal. 


Will the public find your post-war wares 
ooking as fresh as garden lettuce—or as 
at as ginger ale on the morning after? 
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in a package and sells for five cents, 
what will you do? Put four in the 
package or raise your price to six 
cents? You will do neither if you can 
possibly help it—and special machines 
are your answer. 

3. Buyers for some time after V-Day 
will be eager to obtain available want- 
ed merchandise. For example, if a 
buyer should desire a vacuum cleaner 
he will not argue over make or name 
brand. He'll take what he can get. 
Competitive selling, very likely, at 
least in some industries, may be two 
years away after peace. 

4. Radical design is coming, but not 
too quickly. Most of the radical design 
will be limited to young and eager 
manufacturers seeking to find their 
places in the sun; to established manu- 


facturers attempting to break into new 
markets. To illustrate, a manufacturer 
who has made an elaborate coffee 
maker in the past knows all the an- 
swers. The one who is just starting to 
make a coffee maker doesn’t know the 
taboos. He is anxious to produce one 
that is different to get some jump on 
those already in the field. 

5. New post-war products! What 
and why? Well, many who are today 
— for new ideas won't be able 
to fill their orders for their old prod- 
ucts. Still, in many cases the usual 
products will not be able to maintain 


their dollar value and, in addition to 
that, the knowledge gained from war 
contract experience — new skills and 
precisions—will be used to make a 
better product. Also, the added equip- 
ment and space will help to lead to a 
change or diversification of products 
manufactured. 

6. New materials? Yes, there will 
be much time and thought given to 
new raw materials. The war has forced 
substitutions. Many substitutes have 
proved to be better, for many pur- 
poses, than the original materials. And 
the publicity given plastics and other 
new materials has advanced their cause. 

Plastic publicity has forced the pa- 
per, wood, glass and metal people into 
development work for the future use 
of their materials. Formerly, only plas- 
tic people, and occasionally aluminum 
people, called on designers to desig- 
nate their materials in old and new 
uses. Now men from a wide variety of 
material industries come in. 

7. The public’s attitude toward the 
new? The people of the Nation have 
learned to accept the new for the sim- 
ple reason that they often could not 
get the old. They will be far more 
open-minded to suggestion than ever 
before. They are thinking of new 
things, and are tuned to accept un- 
familiar materials. 

“Redesigning boils down generally 
to two very simple problems,” said 
Mr. Barnes. “In a nutshell they are: 
(a) to simplify manufacture, (b) to 
increase the beauty of the product and 
so to invite buying. 

“Often we are expected to design a 
1945 product for production in an 
1895 plant. The war hasn’t been con- 
ducted on this basis. When automobile 
manufacturers began to manufacture 
airplanes, they built new plants. Many 
changes will have to be made in plants 
and machinery—or new plants will 
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have to be built—to make the really 
new product of the future possible. 
Many of these changes have already 
been made. 

“Many workmen who were ‘black- 
smiths’ before the war will emerge as 
highly skilled artisans. Thousands who 
knew little more of tolerances than the 
village carpenter are now precision 
workers. Manufacturers who formerly 
knew only rough measurements are 
now precision experts. They have 
staffs trained to small tolerances. 

“This skill will not be lost to the 
new world. As to finer workmanship, 
it means that in peacetime we will 
start from where we left off when the 
war ended. Finer products will be com- 
monplace. We will go on looking for 
the new products we hope to find. 

“Old manufacturers will be looking 
for new world-beaters. They will think 
that, because they have found successes 
in the past, they can somehow, almost 
by magic, find others in the future. It 
won't be that easy. They forget the 
years of toil and planning that went 
into their past achievements. The war 
has made them impatient. Some may 
succeed in their hopes — but many 
won't. 

“Since Pearl Harbor designers have 
been called upon to engineer a variety 
of war products; dies for making jeeps; 


special machines for nosing 500 pound 
bombs; tools for turning out diesel en- 
gines, naval _— and amplifiers; 
drill jigs 20 feet long or eight feet 
square weighing 1,800 pounds. We are 
now working on products for the fu- 
ture, washing machines and other 
home equipment, electronic devices, 
gas engines, compressors, wrapping 
and packaging machines, printing 
presses—even on a better hairpin and 
a machine to shave a pig. 

“Big corporations are searching for 
new ideas, probably in the full knowl- 
edge that a thousand will be discarded 
for every one accepted. They want 
‘outside ideas,’ thinking and planning 
by those who are not too deeply 
steeped in the practices of their plants 
or who have not grown hidebound by 
their accepted ‘can'ts’ and ‘don'ts.’ 

“Corporation executives are con- 
stantly asking designers to conceive 
and to devise systems and equipment 
for manufacturing them. 

“The outside researcher conceives 
combinations. He puts a plastic knob 
on a metal utensil. He shields rough 
iron parts with a sheath of stainless 
steel or maybe aluminum. He sees 
beauty increasing sales. He values 
curves and lines. He is imaginative 
about color. He works in the future 
rather than in the past.” 


Former War Casualty Crashes 


Tough U. S. Cleanser Market 


TH the coming of the 

Nazis, one of France’s fa- 

vorite household cleansers 

abandoned its rich market 
—one in which it had long enjoyed 
top sales. But, as is so frequently the 
case with courageous refugees, it 
popped up again—this time in a 
strange and distant land—and pre- 
pared to begin all over again. 

However, it was not long after 
André Walton and family, makers of 
the product, arrived in San Francisco 
with their guarded cream cleanser for- 
mula that they realized that the house- 
hold cleanser market was one of the 
most highly competitive in America. 
Thus, manufacture of the product was 
undertaken on a most modest scale. 
Women friends of the Waltons were 
requested to try it—and their keen ap- 
preciation of its merits convinced the 
Waltons that, given the good breaks, 
their cream cleanser might find a toe- 
hold in the American market. 

The good breaks began when André 
Walton connected with Merchandis- 
ing Factors, Inc., headed by Garnet 
Weigel. It was resolved that if the 
merits of the product were ever to be 
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widely enjoyed by American house- 
keepers its presentation would have to 
be completely Americanized. The 
French name “Curemail” was dropped 
and the product was appropriately re- 
christened ‘“Glissen.” And when 
Glissen was ready to make its Amer- 
ican debut it was packaged in a new, 
attention-compelling carton. 

Because a vast amount of money 
would be required to launch forth on 
a national scale, it was decided to 
start merchandising operations from 
the product’s home doorstep. Adver- 
tising procedure was determined by 
this policy and Glissen copy appeared 
first in neighborhood papers. The 
city of San Francisco was attacked dis- 
trict by district. Coincident with the 
appearance of display copy, grocers in 
each section were invited to stock a 
trial order. They also were persuaded 
to insert a plug for the cream cleanser 
in their own advertising. In a short 
time 172 dealer accounts were opened. 

The next step was a big one for the 
modest enterprise. To challenge the 
attention of housewives—and dealers 
—in the San Francisco area, an entire 
page was taken in This World, week- 


end supplement of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Copy was in the form of 
a message in the first person from 
André Walton, the maker, to the 
housewives of San Francisco. It told 
in a simple, sincere manner of Glis. 
sen’s past in France, its dramatic 
flight to America and requested mod- 
estly to be granted at least a trial. A 
courageous move, in the face of the 
fact that here was a 25c item compet- 
ing with long-established 5c and 10c 
cleansers, was to incorporate in the 
advertisement a coupon—a bid for 
mail orders amounting to $1.00, cov- 
ering the cost of four cartons. 

The result of this unusual program 
was that the large San Francisco de. 
partment stores began stocking Gllis- 
sen. Some even plugged it in their 
own advertisements. In no time at 
all one of the big chain store organ- 
izations came a-knocking and _ in- 
quiries from would-be distributors be- 
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The number of inquiries and letters this 
ad pulled surprised even promotion men. 


gan to arrive. A follow-up, though 
much smaller advertisement in the 
same style, pulled more than 60% of 
the returns of the first full-page ad- 
vertisement. 

Did the coupons incorporated in 
this advertising click? The human 
interest appeal in the copy brought in 
more dollar bills and inquiries than 
the merchandisers had dared to an- 
ticipate. 

Having made such gratifying head- 
way in the test market, Merchandising 
Factors, Inc., now plan to repeat Glis- 
sen’s performance in the Eastbay area, 
then to jump to Southern California, 
thence to the entire Pacific Coast, to 
extend markets and distribution. 
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HER BIGGEST JOB 
IS WAR 


There has never been a time when the 
work of the telephone operator has been so 


important as right now. 


For there are more Long Distance calls 
than ever before. More are in a hurry, par- 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


When you're calling over war-busy lines, 


ticularly the urgent calls of war. 


the Long Distance operator may ask you 


Calm in emergencies, capable and cour- to “please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 
That’s to help more calls get through 
teous, the telephone operators are earning during rush periods, 


a nation’s thanks for a job well done. 


Celanese Trains Men Today to Meet 
Hot Competition Tomorrow 


A soup-to-nuts educational program is in full swing at Celanese- 


Celluloid Corp. Its objectives: to give salesmen a thorough knowl- 


edge of the properties and applications of plastics, to equip them 


for conversion from unit-product selling to full-line selling. 


Based on an interview by Lewis C. Stone with 


DAVID S. HOPPING 


Director of Sales Development, Celanese-Celluloid Corp. 
New York City 


ITH the last shell-burst of 
this war we will enter the 
most competitive era indus- 


try has ever ——. 
To the “long” heads of industry this 
means that our acknowledged ability 
to produce must be equaled . . . even 
surpassed by a keener ability to create 
consumption. ndisputably the fast- 
approaching situation dictates the need 
for sales training programs which 
have been designed for re-appraised 
and broadening markets. 

Preparation for this certainty is 
aptly illustrated in the sales training 
program developed by the Celanese- 
Celluloid Corp., New York City. 
With potentials for plastics use and 
application more promising than ever, 
the company is losing no time in giv- 
ing the sales force the equipment it 
will need to cash in on the sales op- 
portunities to come. What is more, 
while the management was in the pro- 
cess of defining sales objectives, it 
realized the need for an improved 
sales policy. This, briefly, called for 
a change from unit-product selling to 
coordinated, full-line selling. 
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That in turn made it necessary to 
formulate a study course embodying 
full-line education with thorough 
grounding in factory and laboratory 
processes in addition to sales training 
per se. All of this is offered in the 
Celanese College of Plastics which 
was set up to enable Director of 
Sales Development David S. Hopp- 
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78.808,000 Messages 


(Above left) David S. Hop- 
ping, Celanese - Celluloid’s 
Director of Sales Develop- 
ment, explains to salesmen 
the physical and chemical 
properties of items in the 
company’s line of plastics. 
(Right) Conventions cover- 
ing technical discussions of 
production, sales, and mar- 


ket angles, are part of 
the sales training program. 


ing to put the men through the fol- 
lowing paces: 


1. Laboratory Course. Lectures 
and demonstrations explain the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of the 
various items in the plastics lines. It 


is intended to give the salesmen the 
how and why of plastics, and wher 
company products fit naturally, pro. 
cess-wise. Flow charts help the men 
to picture stages in manufacturing. 


2. Factory Tour. The actual man. 
ufacturing steps are witnessed in the 
order given in the flow charts. The 
salesmen’s interest is directed chiefly 
to finishing, cutting, quality contro! 
tests, inspection and packaging. These 
are studied in great detail to make the 
men familiar with every step, and thus 
equip them to speak with authority 
when dealing with customers. 


3. Sales Course. For each type of 
industry or trade, the salesmen are 
taught: 

(a) Where to look for business. 
importance of the 


(b) Relative 


products pre-war, the present, and 
post-war. This also touches on pres 
ent availability of raw materials; com- 
parisons of present ap of competi: 
tive products; probable post-war price 
levels; where company products ‘fit, 
industry-wise; how products are de- 
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veloped for specific markets to com- 
pare and to compete with other pro- 
ducts on price and —. 

(c) How the products are used. 

(d) Which products to recom- 
mend for a particular industry or 
trade, with advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the recommended products. 

(ec) Nature of competitive products 
offered for identical purposes, with 
advantages and disadvantages of such 
products. 

(f) How to present company pro- 
ducts to the best advantage. 

(zg) How to meet objections of 
customers and prospects. 


How Meetings Are Conducted 


General Sales Manager Edward S. 
Ward opens the training meetings. 
Classes are conducted by Mr. Hopp- 
ing, who is assisted by M. Demarest, 
Director of Technical Service, and by 
laboratory technicians. Schools are 
decentralized for the convenience of 
the salesmen and classes are held in 
each branch or district office in the 
following areas: New England, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey (combined), 
Michigan-Ohio (combined). 

The company assigns a specialist 
to lecture on each product subject. 


Because Celanese executives want everyone in a key position to be familiar 
with the physical processes of manufacturing plastics, sales and department man- 
agers and their assistants are taken on laboratory tours of the plant. This 
group is watching an electrical control test for materials used to make lumarith. 


Classes are held down to 6 to 12 men 
at a time to give everybody a chance 
to watch the various demonstrations, 
hear clearly and discuss intimately and 
thoroughly any questions that come 
up. A round table discussion invar- 
iably follows every session. The pro- 
cedure: 

(a) The lecture is given, usually 
by the sales director of each product 
division. 


_{ Wichita KFH | 


Baby Bolin in the arms of Tommy 
Riggs. She’s the daughter of 
proud papa Hal, Cessna Aircraft 
employee. 

Cessna Photo 


Here’s Baby Bolin who “doubles” for Betty Lou with Tommy Riggs. 


And here’s KFH with plenty of stuff to do a double selling job for you! Yes, 
everything goes double in Boom Town; population is up from 110,000 in ‘30 to 
more than 250,000 in ‘44... per capita buying power is up more than double 


. « « $16,000,000 in retail sales monthly... 


“must” market in the great Southwest. 


If you want to get set where it’s solid, call in the Sales 
Manager, the A.M. and the Account Exec. and get set on 
that selling station in Kansas’ Richest Market. 


KFEFH wicuita 


CBS 5,000 WATTS DAY & NITE 
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making Wichita the Number One 


Call Any Petry Office 


(b) Open discussion follows—for 
questions from the salesmen attending. 


(c) The lecturer in turn puts ques- 
tions to the salesmen on specific pro- 
ducts and their sale under various con- 
ditions. This draws out additional 
information which salesmen often 
omit or overlook in their written re- 
ports. In this part of the lecture 
period the men are encouraged to tell 
informally of their failures, successes, 
odd and unusual problems. 


Salesmen Pool Experiences 


The purpose of the round table dis- 
cussion is to develop an “experience 
exchange” and to build it into a com- 
mon pool of information for the use 
of all the men. Often the experiences 
of one man will help solve the * a 
lems of other men, selling in different 
territories. In addition, the company 
itself learns of new wrinkles in plas- 
tics practice developed either by its 
own men with customers, or by com- 
petitors. 

The salesmen are supplied with 
three kits which include technical, 
price, and research information: 4 
technical data book, covering Celanese 
and competitive plastics. The data 
are ‘developed jointly by the labora- 
tory, technical service and sales de- 
velopment departments; a consoli- 
dated price book, which contains pric- 
ing data for products most frequently 
used, and a Development and Re- 
search Department report book. The 
material for this originally was sent 
out in random bulletins. But in re 
cent months the management became 
convinced that the flood of technolo- 
gical information would have to be 
siphoned to the salesmen with more 
regularity and in more systematic 
form, ’ 

The report book is the newest addi- 
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The place enjoyed by the eight Booth Mich- 
igan Newspapers in their family circles, is 
evidenced thrillingly by the flow of letters, 
telephone calls and personal visits bringing 
news about dear ones in service. 


It may be to let friends know of a leave 
or furlough, change of address, or the 
happy news of a promotion or decoration. 


Because of its important responsibility 
as a member of practically every household 
in its territory, and in the face of news- 
print restrictions, every Booth Newspaper 
has a department for this service. 


This is just one of the instances of how 
readers depend upon their Booth News- 
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paper, and how well this faith is deserved. 


Through peace and war, over periods 
ranging up to 100 years, the eight Booth 
Michigan Newspapers have been a vital 
part of their communities. 


Today, despite wartime difficulties, 
Booth Newspapers are carefully preserving, 
for readers and advertisers alike, those 
values for which they have long been 
known. 


@ For further facts, call Dan A. 
Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17, N. Y.; or John E. Lutz, 435 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


NASHVILLE 


Middle Tennessee Is 
Greatest Dairy Producing Area 
South of Ohio River 


From the fertile area of Middle Tennessee, dairy products are 
supplied, in many forms, to all parts of the nation . .. and to 
many foreign lands. 


Blood lines of fine Tennessee Jersey cattle, such as the one shown 
here, have found their way to most of the nation’s Jersey herds. 


There’s something solid about a market whose rural areas produce 
such essential food products, while their industrial centers are 
breaking new records in the production of wartime and peacetime 


goods. 


Because they have the skill to produce . . . the will to work . . . 
and the courage to go forward . . . the quarter million industrious 
families of the Nashville market are a smart investment for ad- 
vertisers who plan for tomorrow as well as today. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION . . . 257,726 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION .. . . 920,843 


Reach This Market Through Two Great Newspapers 


Nashville Banner 


EVENING 


The Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


tion to the salesmen’s kits, and cop. 
sists of a loose-leaf binder which 
holds mimeographed reports on new 
plastics, new developments in end. 
products and related items, and new 
uses for company products. The 
binder is subdivided with index tabs, 
by subjects. Some typical reports 
pointed out by Mr. Hopping: a tech. 
nical discussion of Lumarith screy. 
driver handles; moulded dehydrator 
containers for spark-plug vent protec. 
tion in motors going to overseas the. 
aters of war; celluloid battery cases. 
photographic safe-lights; proper types 
of inks (outside manufacture) for im. 
printing on plastics. All of this is 
honest-to-goodness sales “dope” and 
the men get essential technical sup. 
port that way to help them sell con- 
structively against competition. 


Conventions Part of Training 


Company policy is to make even 
the annual conventions count in the 
training of salesmen, and the reports 
of such meetings are a part of the 
training material. At the last con- 
vention salesmen had the benefit of 
learning of all phases of company ac- 
tivity through the following exec- 
tives and department heads: One fac- 
tory man, three laboratory technicians, 
the general sales manager, six general 
executives, and one who is on loan 
to WPB, the director of sales de- 
velopment, a vice-president, the ad- 
vertising manager, the directors of 
market research and of technical serv- 
ice, four directors of sales and a de 
sign consultant. 

Stenotype notes were taken of the 
full proceedings, including questions 
and answers during open discussion, 
and the notes were _ transcribed, 
mimeographed and bound for distri- 
bution to salesmen and others. These 
reports contain over 100 pages and 
include charts and photographs. Ina 
covering memorandum Mr. Hopping 
observes, “A great deal of interesting 
and valuable information was crowded 
into two full days, too much informa- 
tion for any man to remember in de- 
tail. This complete report has been 
prepared at the request of many men. 
A careful reading will be worth while. 
You may want to study and make 
notes of some of the valuable infor- 
mation presented in these talks.” 

The company aims to give its sales- 
men “everything,” and counts on 
them to absorb enough of the funda- 
mentals and particulars of selling dut- 
ing this “off” period to enable them 
to hit the line hard when full-fledged 
competitive selling will take evety- 
thing the men have, to bring in the 
business. 

Rapid developments in the plastics 
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t in the new Post 


T is a matter of record that Rarely a week passes that the 

through the years, the great new Post does not score a fiction 
masters of fiction have considered “beat” —a star short story, a bril- 
the Post the nation’s number one liant serial,a mystery masterpiece. 
magazine. And with unfailing consistency, 
Post stories become best-selling 
books—and movies with box- 
office appeal. 


—— 


Thus, the cream of the world’s 
fiction has come to the Post—and 
it follows that Post millions fall 
heir to the best stories from the Luck can have little to do with 
pens of the great. the high batting average Post 
editors maintain—and Post mil- 
lions have come to expect. 


The answer is that in fiction— 
as in every other department of 
the magazine—the great things na- 
turally come first to the new Post. 


nake 

rfor- FOR KELLAND FANS! 

2 I's an occasion for celebration among STRONG WOMAN APPEAL! 
Kelland fans when a serial comes to the More and still more women are buying 

-ales- ie Post. Post editors see that they do. and reading the new Post—and cheer- 

;' is very latest —‘‘PLUNDER’’—is the ing for stories like “REMEMBER MRS, 


on & kind of serial Kelland’s following can't © MEADOWS.” Love, hate, scandal, Phyl- 
seem to get along without. lis Duganne fits them together in a pat- 3 
inda- tern women love. a 
dur- HERE’S TO THE MEN! = “ 
To the men at home and the men in FOR MYSTERY FANS! 
“tvice among Post millions, Post fic- “DARK WATERS’ is the kind of serial 
dged ton like “OLD ARMY” strikes a re- that sets mystery fans talking about the 
Ponsive chord. Post editors see to it new Post. Movie producers saw it and 
very- “at there is the kind of fiction in the were quick to snap it up. Another 
1 the ost men want to read—and remember. thrilling movie born in the Post. 
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field call for continuous study. The 
company subscribes to a number of 
industrial publications among which 
are Modern Plastics, Modern Packag- 
ing, the Plastics and the Packaging 
Catalogs, Plastics News Letter and 
Plastic Trends. ‘These are sent to the 


salesmen’s homes, without cost. A 
list of textbooks is recommended by 
Mr. Hopping for further study. 

The study 


hase is further de- 
veloped around the Technical Data 
and Consolidated Price Books. The 
company does not expect the salesmen 
to memorize their contents, but they 


are expected to be so familiar with 
the books that they can turn to the re- 
quired information quickly when 
questions come up at the buyers’ 
desks. 

This familiarity is developed 
through regular quizzes on both 
books. Questionnaires are sent to the 
salesmen, who are expected to return 
them filled out in three days. The 
quizzes have uncovered weaknesses 
among the men in their handling of 
the price book, which Mr. Hopping 
has attempted to remedy in Quiz No. 
2. The foreword reads in part, “We 


Omaha World-Herald’s 
State-Wide Bond Contests 
Demonstrate “Influence!” 


Nebraskans, even 400 miles from Omaha, 
listen when Omaha’s newspaper speaks! 


Here’s another instance of the exceptional influence exerted by the Omaha 
World-Herald throughout its huge 103-county territory! 

To stimulate War Bond purchases, the Omaha World-Herald has sponsored 
4 state-wide contests. Folks all over the state have really “dug down!” County 
standings, published daily, spurred low counties to redouble their efforts. High 


counties fought to hold their lead! 


County War Finance chairmen throughout the state agree the contests helped 


wonderfully! Banker Rodman of Kimball County (nearly 400 miles 


from 


Omaha) said: “I firmly believe your recent contest helped us sell many addi- 
tional thousands in War Bonds in this county.” 

Yes—this newspaper has real influence throughout Nebraska and South- 
Western Iowa—an influence ready for advertisers to utilize in promoting their 
products or services in this outstandingly rich market. 


@ 96.3% coverage of Metropolitan Omaha.... 


100% 


coverage of every worth-while home. 


@ 45% coverage of the entire 103-county Nebraska 


and southwestern lowa market. 


DAILY, 194,698; SUNDAY, 187,971 
6 Mos. Average Ending Sept. 30, 1943 


make wo 


Doe of the Matvon's Great Veuspapers 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Nati. Rep., New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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all learned a lot in answering thy 
first Quiz. But we all need to ky 
come more familiar with the prig 
book and learn to use it quickly ang 
to interpret it correctly. Each ques 
tion requires a page number and , 
concise answer.” 

The questions in Quiz 2 cover, 
wide range: ceiling prices, wholes. 
ing, grades of Celluloid and Lumarith 
stock, specific questions on company 
products from airplane manufacturers 
meatpackers, printing, and _ stationer 
manufacturers, makers of electric wire 
drugs, tools, and so on. 

The Quiz forms are checked, rated 
and then returned to the men. Ques. 
tions which have been answered in- 
correctly by a majority of the men are 
treated in detailed explanations which 
are included with the returned, rated 
forms. 


Field Is Final Test 


On completion of the sales training 
course each man is given an oppor. 
tunity to consolidate. his gains in 
knowledge of his products and his 
markets by making field contacts with 
the help of the sales director of each 
product division. Usually they call on 
the salesman’s toughest accounts and 
prospects. 

As is the case with most original 
suppliers, the company lines have 1 
wide range of applications in many 
industries. Horizontal markets call 
for specific knowledge of many in- 
dustrial processes. And Mr. Hopp 
ing holds that salesmen must be able 
to get the confidence of their custom- 
ers so that their advice and sugges 
tions and recommendations will be 
accepted and sales thereby consum- 
mated. There is no better substitute 
for acquiring authoritative knowledge 
than by attending periodically the re: 
fresher courses in the laboratory and 
production departments of the plant: 

The coordinated selling plan de 
veloped with the help of these courses 
enables the men to sell the full line: 
The old way, buying was harder. A 
salesman for each product would 
argue for that product against one 
handled by another salesman, al: 
though the other man was also em- 
ployed and the other product also 
was made by the company. Now 
buyers can get unbiased recommenda 


tions of the most suitable plastics fo 
specific purposes. 

Selling the old way, unit sales weré 
smaller and the men had to covef 
more territory. Full-line selling give 
the men a better opportunity for big 
ger unit sales, and consequently moré 


compact territories have been 4% 
signed. The old way, salesmen usted 
to take more than 50% of their tim 
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step to a manufacturing and selling program— 


iginalf Many manufacturers have devoted a great deal 
ave 4 
many 
+ call 
'y in- 
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il bell perience of a number of these manufacturers. 
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of thought and research to this subject as it per- 
tains to their particular products and services. This 
32-page booklet entitled, “HOW TO SET UP A 
PLAN FOR YOUR COMPANY’S POSTWAR 
MARKETS” is based upon the thinking and ex- 
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19s Gree Booklet is designed for... 


In it you will find—among other helpful infor- 

mation—suggestions for: 

—estimating and charting your new markets 
and potentials 

—securing customer and prospect cooperation 

—outlining a sales and advertising program 

—presenting the plan to your own associates 
... salesmen... distributors 

—putting the plan into action 

In brief, it’s a guide to setting up your own work- 

ing program for new and greater postwar markets. 


We believe you will find it helpful. 


| 
| 
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Tacoma, Washington’s Sec- 
ond Market, is an integral 
part of the state’s “70%- 
Plus” region. In Western 
Washington you'll find 74% 
of the state’s effective buy- 
ing income, 73% of the 
state’s population, 71% of 
the retail sales, 86% of the 
industrial payroll. It’s more 
than a “one-city” market— 
and to cover it adequately 
you need the Tacoma News 
Tribune’s dominant, con- 
centrated circulation. Get 
the facts. Any Lorenzen & 
Thompson representative 
will gladly supply them. 


Covel Lh 
SECOND MARKET 


™Nows Iribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


CHEMICALS are changing 
the Tacoma Industrial Scene 


Center of the growing West Coast 
chemical industry — that’s Tacoma, 
Washington’s Second Market * * * 
Long is the list of important basic 
products now being produced in Ta- 
coma. Metallurgical coke . . . char- 
coal... calcium carbide . . . chlorine 

.. caustic soda .. . hydrogen. . . so- 
dium silicate ... silenium .. . nitro- 
gen ... hydrogenated oils. There are 
others too, and more to come. For 
many an industrial leader has the 
name “Tacoma” on post-war expan- 
sion plans. + *%* *% With abundant low- 
cost power, ideal location, nearby 
raw materials, Tacoma is a “natural” 
for electro-chemical developments— 
and for alert, forward-looking adver- 
tisers. Wide industrial diversification 
means constantly growing payrolls, 
a growing market today and tomor- 
row. 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
National Representatives 


for traveling, leaving too little time 
for effective selling. Coordinated 
selling enables the men to devote 
75% of their time to selling in city 
territory, and 67% of their time to 
selling in outlying territory. 

Sales classes were suspended for 
over a year prior to last summer. Be- 
fore the war classes were held twice a 
year. At present the program calls 
for one two-week session, with each 
man in attendance at his local “clinic” 
a week at a time, as manpower is 
limited and the men cannot be spared 
from their selling activities for longer 
than a week. 

Salesmen are not usually natural 
students. What is the incentive, then? 
The executive push behind the train- 
ing courses is as strenuous and con- 
tinuous as the push the trained sales- 
men are expected to exert in the field. 
In selling training and study to its 
men, the company appeals to their 
self-interest, at the same time pulling 
no punches. 


Tomorrow’s Sales Made Today 


“There is mo easy way,” reads a 
bulletin, “to become a well trained 
— salesman. We can’t inject 

nowledge into you. We can only 
give you the opportunity to learn. 
What you get out of the course will 
be in direct proportion to the effort 
you put in. 

“When our salesmen’s compensa- 
tion in the form of bonuses or com- 
missions gets back on the individual 
performance basis (and it may hap- 
pen any day now), you will realize 
how important sales training is to 
you—important because knowing your 
stuff will definitely affect your earn- 
ings. There will be no final exami- 
nations, no academic credits, and no 
degrees in the Celanese College of 
Plastics, but you will know from the 
size of your monthly pay check just 
how well you have grasped this op- 
portunity to become a trained plastic 
salesman.” 

In combination the study of the 
consolidated price and data books, the 
checkup quizzes, the three-day re- 
fresher courses in laboratory and pro- 
duction departments, the sales schools 
in district offices and field contacts 
with all salesmen by the sales direc- 
tors—plus coordinated selling—have, 
according to Mr. Hopping, lifted the 
capacities of the salesmen even now 
to a plane which enables them to call 
on more accounts and prospects, to 
service them better, and to sell the 
idea of plastics more effectively to fu- 
ture customers. In this organization, 
a plan is actually operating by which 
tomorrow’s sales are being made to- 


day. 
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“Mother, why doesn’t Daddy ever talk 
about ‘beating the bushes’ any more?” 
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Will Peace Upset Many of Our 


Wartime Brand Standings? 


BY W. W. HEUSNER 


Manager, Market Research 
Pabst Sales Co. 
Chicago 


ERHAPS we should call the 

“pages the “Dangerous Age” 

or consumer business. It is 

certainly an age in which the 
producer of consumer products is not 
confronted with the problem of how 
to sell them, and therein lies the dan- 
ger to established brand preference. 
In most cases, on the contrary, the 
sales manager is functioning as a ra- 
tion board to insure that his customers 
will get an equitable distribution of 
the products his factory can turn out. 
He has become a sales demotion man. 
Likewise, sales figures which formerly 
reflected position of the demand for 
brands no longer do so. In most 
cases the former guides reflect only 
the capacity of individual companies 
to produce their products. 

These conditions give rise to a dan- 
gerous attitude which seems to be 
creeping into the thinking of many 
sales managers; the tendency to be- 


lieve that the demand they are ex- ~~ 
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periencing for their brand will be as 
great, in proportion to the demand 
for competitive brands, in the post- 
war period as it is now. 

There also seems to be a feeling of 
confidence among other sales man- 
agers that brand preferences at the 
close of the war will somehow auto- 
matically revert to their pre-war status 


and that their brands will automatical- - 


ly resume their pre-war oe in 
their industries. The idea as ex- 
pressed by one sales manager, “I’m 
not worried about post-war selling. 
My competitors will face the same 
problems I have to face,” seems to be 
growing more and more firmly en- 
trenched. 

If these attitudes continue to pre- 
vail, the brand preference positions 
which have been built up for many 
products over a period of years are 
endangered. There is no doubt that 
in some cases the standing of a brand 
in its industry or in its price class 


within the industry will keep its pre. 
war position when re-convertsion js 
complete. But many manufacturer 
who once had a substantial lead ove 
competitors in consumer prefereng 
for their brands will be disappointed 
when the war ends and when theres 
again a surplus of products to be sold, 
Companies that have not kept pace 
with what is happening to the prefer. 
ences for their brands as compared 
with the preferences for competitive 
brands will feel the result of their 
neglect. 

The net result may be either a per. 
manent decline in the position of 4 
particular brand in the industry, ora 
much harder selling job than would 
have been faced if the real demand 
for a particular brand had been main. 
tained. 

If we examine what has happened 
to the sales figures which normally 
guide a sales manager in his judgment 
of a sales situation, we begin to see 
why some sales managers are over. 
looking vital facts. 


Sales Reflect Demand Shifts 


Normally, sales of a brand reflect 
rather closely the demand for that 
particular brand, discounting of course 
special sales, etc., by individual com- 
panies that are known to competition. 

Under present conditions, however, 
sales figures in many cases reflect pri- 
marily the capacity to produce, and in- 
clude both the demand for the par- 
ticular brand and the unsatisfied de- 
mand for some other brand which 
could not be supplied in sufficient 
quantity and which has shifted to the 
first brand. Moreover, the sales for 
higher-price brands may in addition 
at present reflect the shift in demand 
for lower-price brands to premium 
brands, because of increased income 
of consumers who now can buy the 
latter. 

To clarify this, let us look at three 
brands of a consumer product nor- 
mally selling at 10c per unit. In 1940 
the sales of these brands were as fol- 


100,000 units 
80,000 units 
75,000 units 


There were several other brands of 
the same product, however, selling for 
Sc per unit. Among these were: 


130,000 units 
90,000 units 
85,000 units 


In the present seller's market man- 
ufacturers of all of these brands can 
probably sell all they can make, and 
the sales volume of the six brands f¢- 
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flect production capacity rather than 
che demand for the product. Let us 
assume their sales volume under pres- 
ent conditions as follows: 


150,000 units up 50,000 
90,000 units up 10,000 
125,000 units up 50,000 
160,000 units up 30,000 
140,000 units up 50,000 

units up 5,000 


_ It is easy now to see the distortion 
in sales which has’ taken place, and it 
is important to note that this distor- 


tion in sales does not necessarily mean 
a change in consumer preference for 
the various brands. This condition is 
common, at the present time, in all 
over-sold consumer products. The 
longer it continues, the more likely 
are sales managers in these industries 
to overlook the distortion — because 
there is no guide in the sales figures 
which will reveal the true preference 
of consumers for individual brands. 
Let us take brand C, which shows 
an increase from 75,000 units in 1941 
to 125,000 units in 1943 (67%) and 
see just what could have caused the 


How to line up 
the Right men for 


POST-WAR 
SELLING: 


else to wrestle with ? 


When peace comes, thousands of the finest salesmen 
in America (proved and prospective) will be avail- 
able. Along with them will be still more thousands 
of duds. They /ook very much alike. 


How can you act now to insure the quality of your 
post-war sales staff, and leave the duds for someone 


Such a tangible program is now in use by 40 “blue 
chip” companies. It is based on ample and successful 
experience in testing aptitudes of salesmen. 


May we advise you of the details—and give you an 
Opportunity to test the tests? 


‘The KLEIN 
INSTITUTE 


Aptitude Testing @ Personnel Counsel 


148 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: EL 5-2537 


increase. First, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, lacking any particular 
sales activity on the part of C Com. 
pany, there should be no sales ip. 
crease in excess of the average sales 
increase for all companies (43%) 
making this product in the price class, 
Any increase in excess of the average 
sales increase for brands A, B and C js 
therefore suspect at the start, not rep. 
resenting the true consumer prefer. 
ence. 

If we make a few assumptions of 
what might have occurred, we can see 
how far from the truth any assump- 
tion on the part of the sales manager 
for C Company would be if he as 
sumed that the demand for his brand 
is Maintaining its position, first in the 
industry, and second in his price 
group. 


A Case History 


It may be that the increase in sales 
of brand C is the result of: 


1. The normal increase in the de- 
mand of established customers for 
brand C. 


2. The shift in demand for brand 
B and brand A by consumers who 
cannot now buy them because of 
limited production and who take 
brand C as a substitute. 


3. The shift in demand by consum- 
ers who formerly bought brands X, Y 
and Z but who, because of higher in- 
come, can now afford brand C and who 
prefer it to either brands A or B or to 
brands X, Y and Z. 

It is fatuous to believe that all 
consumers who have recently switched 
to brand C because they cannot buy 
brands A and B will continue to buy 
brand C when the brands they for- 
merly preferred are available again. 
Some may of course develop a prefer- 
ence for C and continue to buy it. 

It is likewise naive to believe that 
those who switched from brands X, 
Y and Z will continue to buy brand 
C when their incomes return to nor- 
mal. 

If former consumers of brands A 
and B, who have temporarily switched 
to brand C, account for 30,000 of 
present unit sales, and if former buy- 
ers of X, Y and Z account for an- 
other 25,000 units, it is apparent that 
when the incomes of X, Y and Z 
buyers return to normal the consum- 
ers basically preferring C brand will 
account for 5,000 less units of sales 
than in 1940. Yet the sales man- 
ager who is responsible for C brand 
sales cannot look beyond the consumet 
preference reflected in the sales fig: 
ures and judge accurately the real fun- 
damental consumer demand for his 
product. He is thus misleading him- 
self and his organization and basing 
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TwENTyY million of our white-collar Americans 
are being crushed between rising prices on one 
side, and fixed incomes on the other. Out of their 
static pay envelopes is being squeezed their 20 
per cent Withholding Tax, a voluntary 10 per 
cent for War Bonds, and 1 per cent for Social 
Security ...a staggering total... in the face of a 
rise in the cost of living ranging between 25 and 
50 per cent. The startling unpleasant truth about 
the perilous plight of this segment of our society 
is revealed by the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in the May issue 
of The American Magazine, now on the newsstands. 


20,000,000 FORGOTTEN AMERICANS | 


by ELBERT D. THOMAS 
U. S. Senator from Utah 


Few thoughtful, patriotic Americans expect to go through 
this war without making sacrifices, but while millions have 
had their pay envelopes fattened by war, there are millions 
of others who are threatened with the loss of their homes, 
their insurance, their life savings, as they desperately struggle 
to survive this conflict. Crush them and you cripple America, 
says Senator Thomas, as he boldly outlines the remedies 


we must adopt if these forgotten millions are to survive. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE FAVORITES 


by CHARLES MICHELSON, former Publicity Dir. 
Democratic National Committee 


yy Behind the scenes in the White House 

_ is a coterie of confidential advisers 
m as fascinating as any that surrounded 
kings of old. Year by year the cour- 
tiers have changed, but the court goes 


on. Follow the comings and goings, the schemes 
and feuds of the Palace Guard, from Brain Trust- 
ers Moley and “Tommy, the Cork,” to “The Secret 
Six,” with Charlie Michelson who, for 12 years, sat 
in the inner circle and who pictures the whole 
amazing panorama of dealers behind the New Deal. 


Have you ever thought what attracts 
people so strongly to The American 
Magazine . . . what makes it a news- 
stand sell-out . . . why millions of its 
readers pass on their copies to others? 


You'll find the answers in the scores of fea- 
tures of our May issue... all complete 
in this issue ... and balanced editorially 
between fiction by the best contempo- 
rary authors on one hand, and instruc- 
tive, constructive articles on the other. 


This balanced reading diet is no acci- 
dent. The American Magazine derives 
editorial inspiration from the aspirations 
of those balanced millions of “people 


” 


who give a damn,” America’s middle 
millions whose ballots, cast at the news- 
stands, dictate our publishing policy just 
as their opinions, voiced at the polls, 
determine the destiny of this Nation. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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sumptions. switched to his brand because they 
As a second example, we may take cannot get the brand they have pre- 
the sales manager for brand B who ferred in the past. 
may be comforting himself in the One more example may help to 
thought that, while he has not held analyze the possibilities in this situa- 
his brand sales position in the price tion: The sales manager of brand Y 
group of the industry (increase 12.5% is in a slightly better spot, to the ex- 
of 10,000 units), he can still count on tent that his market is now made up 
his former customers to continue their of former buyers of brands A, B and 
preference for his product and return C. In proportion to the number of 
to the fold when his production can customers who are satisfied with his 
meet their demand, and that therefore product, he can count on an increased 
he can continue to maintain his for- market because his lower price will 
mer position in the market when con- insure continued patronage. 
ditions return to normal. How wrong other hand, this man has the same 
he is if the consumers of brand B now problem as do sales managers for B 
consist largely of consumers who for- and C brands, insofar as his present 


merly bought brands X, Y and Z and customers formerly preferred brands 


who will probably do so again when X and Z. 


their incomes decline, and of former The question then is, how these 


policies for the future on unsound as- buyers or prauds A and C who have 


—WTAG aacues NEW HEIGHTS 
with its Listening Audience 


C. E. HOOPER Station Listening Index 
January — February, 1944 


222332 TIME WTAG | STATION B| STATION C| STATION D 


MORNING INDEX 


8:00 - 12:00 A.M 


MON. thuFRI | 47,1) 6.7 291 12.3 


AFTERNOON INDEX 
MON. thru FRI. |55.6)/ 6.1 154 151 


EVENING INDEX 
SUN. thru SAT. 
o : 6:00 - 10:00 P. M. 
f —SS= 
Fa 


| 12:00- 6:00 P M. 
58.0 


Central New England stands apart more than ever as 
a major market with major audience domination by 
one radio station — WTAG. The listening preference 
of this humming, vital war industry market has long 
been centered on WTAG. Now on the heels of 
Worcester’s effective buying income of $1408 per 
capita, and $952 in Savings per capita, comes the 
C. E. Hooper Jan. - Feb. Index to indicate WTAG’s 
even stronger position. WTAG’s Worcester audience 
is not alone greater than that of any other single 
station, but larger than that of all the other stations 
put together for the day’s average. 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. National Sales Representatives 
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sales managers and others like them 
can determine the truth about the rej 
consumer demand for their brands 
when their sales figures are telling 
them only a small part of the truth, 
Some marketing men doubt the com. 
plete accuracy of the results of con. 
sumer investigations which attempt to 
determine former buying habits of 
consumers when any substantial period 
of time separates the actual conditions 
and the investigation. They also look 
somewhat doubtfully at investigations 
aimed at determining what future 
preferences will be. But, for practical 
purposes, it makes little difference 
whether the results of the survey are 
80% or 90% correct so long as the 
trend in changes is reflected and the 
sales managers know how consumers 
feel about: . 

1. The brands they formerly bought 
and those they are now buying. 

2. Their present preferences as be. 
tween the two brands. 


Armor for Sales Managers 


Such an investigation among con- 
sumers will show the handicapped 
sales manager four vital facts: 

1. What proportion of his old cus- 
tomers who can get it are continuing 
to prefer and demand his brand. 

2. What proportion of his former 
customers who cannot now buy his 
brand are happy with the brands they 
are now getting and will probably 
continue to buy them. 

3. What proportion of his present 
customers formerly bought other 
brands in the same price class and are 
satisfied with his product, to the ex- 
tent that they will probably continue 
to buy it. 

4. What proportion of his present 
customers formerly bought lower- 
priced brands and will probably return 
to them when their present high in- 
comes are reduced. 

Armed with these facts the sales 
manager is in a position to: 

1. Secure the return of a larget 
percentage of his former customers. 

2. Appeal to present customers who 
shifted from other brands in the same 
price class. 

3. Make his product more easily 
available to customers in group 1 and 
2 and perhaps less easily available to 
those who formerly bought less ex- 
pensive brands and who will probably 
do so again. 


SELF-APPRAISAL TEST REPRINTS: 
The original stock of reprints of “A 
Self-Appraisal Test for Sales Man- 
agers,” by Eugene J. Benge, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, March 1, 1944, has 
been exhausted, but SM will be able 
to fill future orders for the article at 
5 cents each, remittance with order. 
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Historians, whose duty it is to analyze epoch- 
making events now taking place, are im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the service 
that is being rendered by present-day jour- 
nalism. Never have the people been so com- 
pletely informed as they are today. We sit in 
our homes and follow the movements of our 
armies and navies through the miracles of 
modern science applied to our free press. The 
whole world is laid before us in the columns 
of our newspapers. 


This, in itself, is one of the great achieve- 
ments in World War II. War correspondents 
have become not only the world’s contempo- 
rary historians, but they are our personal ob- 
servers, our personal representatives, in every 
part of the earth. When we consider that this 
service is being delivered at a cost of some 
three cents a day to us it is the “world’s 
greatest bargain.” 


And out of this, too, is coming a new and 
great literature, for many of these news dis- 
patches are masterpieces in the fine art of 
letters. Their descriptive powers equal and 
frequently excel those in the classic volumes 
of the old masters. Journalism as a public 
service is taking its place of leadership also in 
the arts and sciences, in constructive states- 
manship as guardian of the people’s rights 
and as an educational force. Democracy can 
exist only through public opinion—and this 
can be formulated only through a free press. 


Allow me, as an historian maintaining a 
large organization in world-wide research, to 
commend the brilliant observations of your 
correspondent, Ernie Pyle. His keen pene- 
tration into the hearts and souls of the com- 
mon soldier has never been surpassed. The 
simplicity and humanity of Pyle should be 
studied by all aspiring authors and makers 
of books. His epic word-pictures of soldier 
life and soldier reactions in the face of death 
are masterpieces. His simple report, “Capt. 
Waskow’s Men Say Goodbye,” is a literary 
gem. Pyle presents the epic courage, the dig- 


nity and grandeur of our boys giving their. 


lives to preserve human freedom, with the 
master-strokes of a great artist. /t is in 
journalism today that we find some of the 
rarest jewels in world literature. 


(... Italics are ours) 
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Reprint of a letter 
to the Editor of 
The New York 
World-Telegram 
—by Dr. Francis 
T. Miller, Director 
of Research, His- 
torical Foundations 


6f World War Il 


R. FRANCIS T. MILLER, Director of Research, 
Historical Foundations of World War II, is at 
present conducting exhaustive world-wide research 
into the records of World War II. Some 200 authori- 
ties representing many nations are co-operating with 
the Foundations. 


This is the third war in which Dr. Miller has acted 


as an unofficial Historian-General, producing the 
semi-centennial memorial ‘Photographic History of 
the Civil War,” preserving the famous Brady-Gardner 
war negatives in ten volumes, organizing the first 
contemporary History of World War I with a large 
board of Historians and Military Authorities. 


Dr. Miller states that ‘Invariably in our investiga- 
tions into official sources we find Governments fre- 
quently advise us that the most authentic and com- 
prehensive records are in the dispatches from the 
battle fronts in our newspapers. Never before has 
there been such complete coverage by the press.” 
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Carstairs Revises Award Systems 
To Meet Wartime Conditions 


ARSTAIRS BROS. Distilling 
Co., Inc., New York City, 
says that its best merchandis- 
ing and selling ideas come 
from its sales staff. There’s a reason 
for this—honor awards are an accept- 
ed part of the selling organization. 
Carstairs salesmen are kept in compe- 
tition with their own best records — 
by two award systems: Carstairs Public 
Acknowledgment Award and Car- 
stairs Master Merchandiser Award. 
The Public Acknowledgment plan 
went into effect in 1940. The pur- 
pose of it is to supply a medium for 
the exchange of smart selling ideas, to 
give recognition to the best merchan- 
disers, and to spot potential leaders. 
Public recognition is given only to 
those merchandising ideas which are 
proved successful in actual practice. 
This is how the plan works: After 
a Carstairs salesman has created and 
applied a successful advertising, selling 
or merchandising idea locally, he 
gathers together all the information 
regarding the plan, includes any avail- 
able photographs, samples, or examples 
of the work and then sends it all to 
the home office. 


Practical Ideas Only 


The salesman’s work is in turn 
carefully considered by all members of 
the award committee. If the plan and 
results are worthy of repetition by 
other members of the Carstairs selling 
Organization, then the salesman re- 
ceives a framed illuminated parch- 
ment certificate, “Carstairs Public 
Acknowledgment for Distinguished 
Service in the Field,” inscribed with 
his name in large letters. After the 
salesman’s mame there is a citation 
describing the service. At the bottom 
is the official gold seal and the signa- 
tures of the four company officials who 
make up the award committee: Philip 
J. Kelly, vice-president and general 
sales manager; E. Paul Hamilton, mer- 
chandising manager; August B. Hook, 
eastern division manager, and Allan 
Reeder, advertising manager. 

Twice a year cash awards in con- 
nection with the Public Award pro- 
gram are made. The winners are de- 
cided by the vote of the sales organi- 
zation itself. Twice each year every 
member of the Carstairs selling or- 
ganization is sent a list of the public 
awards, together with black and white 
copies of the certificates, a review of 
the ideas, and a ballot blank. The 
winners receive cash awards for first 
and second prize ideas. 

The Master Merchandiser 
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Award 


was first presented in 1941. It was 
difficult to win before the war and it 
is More so now during wartime. The 
principal attribute of a Carstairs sales- 
man under pre-war conditions was 
aggressiveness. Before Pearl Harbor a 
Carstairs district manager was per- 
mitted to recommend that the Master 
Merchandiser Award be given to a 
salesman qualified through distinctive 
achievement in any three of the follow- 
ing phases of sales work: (1) Cover- 
age—highest percentage of accounts 
sold, as related to potential number 


DISTINGUISHED MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
IN THE PIELD. 
Public Acknowledgment is hereby made to: 


Ramon N. Korenze 


Vor devsateg © acme of Boawting the retere of Carvwire 
Pisetis woetle eage. 


This award was won by Ramon N. 
Lorenzo for devising a means of boosting 
return of Carstairs plastic bottle caps. 


of accounts in any given territory; 
(2) best district selling in bars; (3) 
best district selling in package stores; 
(4) most effective district accomplish- 
ment in the application of point-of- 
sales material; (5) most effective job 
of merchandising Carstairs advertising; 
(6) most effective and consistent con- 
sumer promotion work in district; (7) 
largest number of new accounts in 
district; (8) territory showing larg- 
est increase in business as related to 
past year’s accomplishments. 

The home office executives in turn 
had the privilege of recommending 
salesmen on these qualifications: (1) 
The winner of an important sales or 
merchandising contest sponsored by 
the home office; (2) the salesman 
who made the best use of the ideas 
promulgated through the Public Ac- 
nowledgment Award plan; (3) the 
salesman who submitted a basic selling 
or advertising idea which could be 


adopted and used by the company as 
a whole; (4) the salesman who won 
two or more Public Acknowledgment 
Awards in any single calendar year, 
Soon after Pearl Harbor Carstairs 
management decided that it was time 
to revise the Master Merchandiser 
Award rules to meet wartime condi- 
tions. “It takes just as much re. 
sourcefulness to do your job as a 
salesman today, as it did when you 
were fighting to get business and in- 
crease our distribution,” wrote Mr. 
Kelly to the sales organization. ‘'To- 
day you are working to hold that dis- 
tribution, maintain your trade con- 
tacts and build consumer good-will, so 
that in the future you may capitalize 
on the good work which was done in 
the past, under highly competitive 
conditions. Remember, we at the 
home office are just as much interested 
in any creative conservation plans as 
we were in the past in creative selling 
plans—The principal attribute of a 
salesman today is resourcefulness.” 


Master Merchandiser Award 


The new wartime Master Merchan- 
diser Award is given to: (1) the win- 
ner of an important sales or merchan- 
dising contest sponsored by the home 
office; (2) the salesman who makes 
best use of the ideas promulgated 
through the Public Acknowledgment 
Award plan; (3) the salesman who 
submits a sales or advertising idea 
which is adopted and used by the 
company; (4) the salesman who wins 
two or more Public Acknowledgment 
Awards in any single year. 

In order for a salesman to retain 
the right to wear his Master Mer- 
chandiser pin which was won the 
year previous, he must receive at least 
one Public Acknowledgment Award 
during the current year or receive a 
recommendation from his district 
manager for distinctive achievements 
in any three of the following phases 
of sales work: (1) Most effective bot- 
tle cap reclamation job; (2) most ef- 
fective district accomplishment in the 
application of point-of-sale material; 
(3) most effective job of merchan- 
dising Carstairs advertising; (4) most 
effective and consistent consumer pfo- 
motion work in district; (5) best and 
most continuous use of route book. 

It was anticipated that some sales- 
men would be “repeaters” and win 
the Master Merchandiser Award sev- 
eral years in succession. Therefore, 
there are three degrees: gold pin for 
the first year, gold pin with rubies for 
the second year, and gold pin with 
diamonds for the third year. 

Ramon N. Lorenzo, supervisor of 
Tampa, Fla., territory, is the first one 
to win a diamond Master Merchan- 
diser pin. 
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Measured against ‘the copper hidden in its moun-— 
tains and the fertility hidden in its unirrigated soil, | 
the dollars that acquired the Gadsden-Purchase 
territory from Mexico were few indeed. 


There's no way of hiding the tremendous resources _ 
of the rich mid-west region served by the Cowles 
Stations. In bushels of corn, in pork and beef, it 
out-produces any area of equal size, anywhere in 
the world. Yet for relatively few dollars, Cowles 
group-rates enable advertisers to extend their in- 
fluence over this vast market, including: 

16 wholesale centers, over 25,000. 

80 retail centers, 5,000 to 25,000. 

601,543 farms, each a war-industry in itself. 

1,387,690 radio homes (daytime primary) with 

population-total far above 6,000,000. . 

To this entire region, Cowles Stations beam your 
advertising at group-rates as low as $72 for a day- 
BIG BUY of 1944. ity 


CEDAR RAPIDS DES MOINES SIOUX CITY 
YANKTON 


‘TED WITH THE 
NOINES REGISTER 
"IEUNE 


REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 


Thoughtful writers remind us that 
getting rid of Hitler and the nasty 
Nazis will not solve the world’s prob- 
lem of a new war every quarter-cen- 
tury. We must, it is contended, put 
the German General Staff out of busi- 
ness. It is they who have given us 
five major wars within the last cen- 
tury, and they always manage to find 
a Frederick the Great, a Bismarck, a 
Kaiser, or a Hitler to act as head 
butcher. 

© 

Theme for an insulationeer: ‘‘In- 

sulation is conservation.” 
+ 

What I like about Florsheim ad- 

vertising is its shoemanship. 
o 

Fuller Explanation Dep’t: “Dear 
Harry: An aging chemist comes to 
your rescue. Neon is derived from 
the Greek word meaning new, It is 
one of the rare gases in our atmo- 
sphere. There are three others: Kryp- 
ton, Argon, and Xenon .. . all very 
cute names, you will admit, and all 
derived from the Greek also 
meaning, in order, hidden, inert, and 
stranger. Remembering your “Taurus, 
the bull,’ I knew you were a Latin 
scholar, even if you gave your read- 


ers no credit in that connection. 
(signed) Bob Stokes, secretary, The 
Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assoc.”’ 


Sorry, Bob; the only Latin I know is 
Mike, the barber, and fellows like 
that. 

Speaking of shoemanship, Geuting’s 
(Philadelphia) gave its discounts this 
year in war-stamps instead of cash. 
The customers seemed happy about it. 

Stopper by Fairchild Aircraft in 
Skyways: “It all adds up to subtract- 
ing Zeros.” 

E. W. Smith Co., investment bank- 
ers, call it the “Year of Decision.” 
Ihopelhopelhope. 

* 

Did I become suddenly popular at 
the office when the boys discovered 
that I hadn’t used a single one of my 
liquor-ration stamps! 


Writes Jim Gallagher: ‘From the 
latest book on the nimble-witted G. K. 
Chesterton, I took a lesson on the hol- 
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lowness of old phrases. He was 
speaking of the uplifters who travel 
the jails, step up to a chronic crimi- 
nal, and give the inspiriting message: 
‘Be a man!’ G. K. said it was just 
like stepping up to a crocodile which 
had eaten ten explorers and admon- 
ishing him to ‘Be a crocodile’.”’ 
e 

War's column: 

column! 


first The spinal 


“The week-end is our strong point,” 
said the Restaurant Longchamps copy- 
writer brightly, coming up for air. 


I Don’t Get It But It Sounds Con- 
vincing Dep't: “The only original 
Kelly’s Oyster House.” 

Gene Flack, trade-relations man for 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., describes a 
super-salesman: “One who can sell a 
Phi Beta Kappa man a _ double- 
breasted suit.” 

se 

We who write for a living often 
get rejection-slips. Some day, when 
the publisher asks for a renewal sub- 
scription, I’m going to write on it: 
“Rejection does not necessarily imply 
lack of merit.”’ 


“Mojud that’s all you need 
know about stockings.” Remember 
“Fownes . . . that’s all you need know 


about gloves” ? 

We had M-Day (for mobilization) 
and look forward to V-Day (for vic- 
tory). In between, there is Q-Day 

symbolized by long queues of 
people clamoring. for theater-tickets, 
T-bone steaks, lunches in restaurants, 
railroad-tickets, and just about every- 
thing else you can think of. V-Day 
and normal prosperity, minus the 
queues, will seem somehow nice. 

7 


HOW TO BE A BIG SHOT 
in 12 Easy Lessons at Home 


1. Write letters to the editors of the 
business press. People will begin to ask: 
“Did you see what Joe Doakes said about 
post-war planning?” Don’t be disturbed 
if someone asks: “Who's Joe Doakes?” 


2. Begin meeting the right people. At- 
tend business luncheons. Get there early 
enough to get a front seat. Applaud os- 
tentatiously when the speaker has sat 


down. Try to shake hands with hin) afte. 


wards. 


3. Get on a committee or two. Ap 
sucker can get on a committee, especial}, 
in war-time. 


4. Work hard as a committeeman, anj 
you may soon head a committee of yoy; 
own. Then you can send notices to the 
newspapers, call meetings, make report 
be a guest-speaker at other meetings . , 
all as “Joseph Doakes, Chairman.” 


5. Find out what charity or particula; 
home-front activity the Big Boss is inter 
ested in, and identify yourself with tha 
It will play hell with your Saturdays, Sun 
days, and evenings, but, like grapefruit 
you will be getting in the public eye. 


6. Become an expert in some phase of 
that activity, and, first thing you know 
you'll be asked to talk on the radio. Don’ 
be dismayed if it’s just a little 250-watter 
like Station WART. You are going to be 
noticed by People Who Count. That’ 
the thing. 


7. If you have had little or no school. 
ing, and still spell ‘‘spit’’ with two “t's, 
engage a ghost writer. He will not only 
write your speeches, but offer valuable 
guidance in the social amenities. 


8. Be seen at the symphony-concerts 
Your secret dish may be cowboy songs, but 
a smattering of Brahms and Rimsky-Kor 
sakoff will enable you to drop words like 
“counterpoint” and “the shimmer of vio 
lins.”’ 


9. Wear pince-nez, and keep putting 
them on and taking them off, as though 
you didn’t need glasses except for the fin 
est print. A black cord dangling fron 
them Shows Class. 


ideas as 
You could 


10. Promote other people's 
though they were your own. 
have thought of them, surely. 


11. Have an opinion on any subject un 
der the sun, and express it in a loud vou§ Cte 
with an air of authority that stifles argug p,. 
ment. 


12. Laugh unseemingly whenever the 
Big Boss makes with the jokes, even whenf 
he retells you the one you told him last Vie 
week. When he makes a suggestion 1 
conference, exclaim: “Marvelous!” Or 
“That's the best idea I've heard yet.” With sty 
a little practice and a lot of gall, you will b 
be a Big Shot, and this is where we cameg OU 
in, 


e 
This Cleveland shoestore was tty Fo 
ing, anyhow. Orville Reed reports ang Me’ 
ad for patent-leather shoes for Spring. bel 
with this headline: ‘Patent Medicint® o¢¢, 
for Spring.” And this subheadf « 
“Sure Cure for Those Ration Blues. 
* 
Nir—"“Why does the orchestra-leade'ff itie 
use the brass-section so much?” a 
Wit—"He’s a string-saver.” : 
e 20( 
In the Fifth War Loan, I think wi ip, 
will have to put it plainly. It's wate. 
bonds or taxes, and we can damnedj ~ 
well take our choice. The war will 


be paid for one way or another, and 
Uncle Sam doesn’t have to beg us ‘0 
buy. 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
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eas * 
1 could 
| BACK IN 1804—with bugle blowing and whip 
rpe cracking, a stagecoach pulled up with screeching 
sag" brakes before McMaster’s Spread Eagle Hotel in 
Pittsburgh. Chickens, pigs and children scattered 
= in every direction as a crowd quickly collected to 
im laf view the most momentous event of the day. 
Of = The mails had come through from the East in 
be style—over a new turnpike road between Pitts- 
peg = burgh and Philadelphia. 
It was a triumph for the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
a For, since its founding eighteen years earlier. the 
orts ang Newspaper had agitated for turnpike roads in the 


Spring belief that rapid and improved transportation was 
fedicine 
ibhead 
Blues. 


essential to the progress of the young community 
it served. 

Today the highly developed transportation facil- 

ra-leadel ities that link Pittsburgh with the rest of the nation 

. 22 railroads, 3 air lines, 10 interstate bus lines. 

100 motor freight companies and a river system 

cyt that annually moves over 37.000.000 tons of 

Sees freight . . . bear little resemblance to the single 
var willg Stagecoach that operated back in 1804. 


yer, an 
9 us to 


rink we 


REPRE SENTED 
New York * Chicago e 


1944 


-yMPSON 


Philadelphia . Boston 


MEN 


PRIL 1, 


NATIONALLY BY 


4° The Post-Gazette Celebrated 
| the Arrival of a Stagecoach 


But throughout this period of tremendous 
growth one thing has remained constant. . . namely 
the determination and aggressiveness with which 
the Post-Gazette has continued to fight for improve- 
ments of benefit to Pittsburgh and its citizens. 

158 years of building reader confidence and pub- 
lic goodwill through a firm, sound editorial policy 
has resulted in the Post-Gazette’s recognition as 
“One of America’s Great Newspapers”’ . . . a factor 
of extreme importance in judging merit as an adver- 
tising medium. 


PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE 


Founded 1786 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
Detroit ° San Francisco . Los Angeles ” Portland 
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“Aviation inevitably will influence the buying habits 
of foreign nations and the selling habits of Amer- 
icans. When we find ourselves only twelve hours 
from Rio de Janeiro and sixteen hours from Cairo, 
American businessmen are going to see trade oppor- 
tunities that never existed before. They are going to 
do something about it.”—V. P. Conroy, of the T.W.A. 


‘Tomorrow's “Air 


BY 
Cc. C. CAMPBELI 


Age” Will Alter} 


Marketing and Distribution 


Not miles, but time, will be our measure of distance in the post- 


war world. Private aviation will change living conditions. Flying 
boxcars will girdle the globe with cargo. Hitherto unreachable 
markets will be opened. All of which will spell change in selling. 


ICTURES of super air-liners 
carrying hundreds of passen- 
gers at unbelievable speeds — 
the skies darkened with great 
clouds of airplanes speeding in all di- 
rections—helicopters popping in and 
out of everyone’s front yard—these 
and other fanciful tales of dreamers 
and publicity-inspired enthusiasts have 
served to obscure realities concerning 
the progress of aviation which should 
be vitally important to every business 
executive. 
Beneath the sensational treatments 


given the subject by our feature writ-_ 


ers there is a solid substance of fact 
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quite as fascinating to those who plan 
now for the post-war period. For, if 
only half of the observations being 
made by those close to the picture 
work out as predicted, many market- 
ing programs which are being drawn 
up on the basis of pre-war distribu- 
tion methods may have to be re- 
vamped. 

Actually, aviation has come of age, 
abruptly, and, in some respects, over- 
whelmingly. Under wartime condi- 
tions, the normal progress and growth 
of twenty years has been telescoped 
into one. If the war were to end to- 
morrow, the impetus of the present 


-aircraft production and the enginegl 


ing advances which are now in t 
blueprint stage or beyond, wo 
make aviation a leading, perhaps ! 
leading element, in post-war reco 
struction. \\ 

The consensus among many AX 
servatively-minded industrials, econ \' 
mists and marketing experts 1s UW 
with the lifting of the “Air a 
from the realm of a Buck Rogers ft X 
tasy into terms of everyday reali \ 
many factors of private, business ¢ \ 


terprise, as we have known it, WA\\y 
RON f 
change. 


In marketing, almost literally, “Gay 
sky will be the limit.” Distant COUmRENS 
tries and cities will become as C@RRN 
as cities in a single state, so fat 
transportation, shipping, selling, 
chandising and advertising are @ 
cerned. Private flying as it ob 
widespread acceptance, will chal 
living conditions so that methods 
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MILLIONS 


Now, more than ever before, what the common man thinks — what he buys 
—will control our collective and individual destinies ... perhaps forever. 

What are the things that move him... what stimulates him to say yes 
or no... act or be still? 

On this page are reproduced two of the time-proven routes to his 
heart and mind. One, the political cartoon as pioneered by Thomas Nast in 
1871. It drove the vicious Tweed Ring to ruin by marshalling the common 
man to positive and direct action for better government. 

The other, and more current route is the True Story technique, seen at 
its best in the magazine which furnished its name. 

This technique, through its sincerity and believability, marshals — influ-: 
ences more “common men," more Wage Earner families, than does any other 
technique — or any other method. Starting in 1919, its simple credo and com- 
mon touch has built a multi-million audience, fostered the growth of millions 
more magazine circulation, and influenced the pattern of other magazines, 
radio, and newspapers. 

The True Story technique is at its level best today in True Story itself...in- 
forming, influencing, inspiring Wage Earner families to action for better things. 

Use it. Use its principles and its counterparts. For: 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE | RUE S : 0 


1 bome 


Tron chokes ip hes th: nat, He ib toaned her boc ones foe 
od beet ment he wn, Bet 29. 4 wase't, Ch. boxer, 


dr't me aves wap ionting ct ur shox axphaining 


PUT IN YOUR 


Equip the Shoe 
Store of Tomorrow 


A recent survey made by Boot 
and Shoe Recorder amongst 
representative shoe merchants 
indicates that 82.3% are plan- 
ning their postwar stores— 
now—particularly rebuilding, 
redecorating, furnishing and 
equipping. May we send you 
a copy of the Survey which 
tells what products and ser- 
vices the merchant-readers will 
want, come V-Day? Start 
“putting in your bid” now, 
through the pages of 


BOOT and SHO! 


wecordaer 


What Will Happen? 


* 


Today, government-owned chem- 
ical industry includes: 
— almost 100 percent of syn- 
thetic rubber 


—92 percent of magnesium 
facilities 

—75 percent of synthetic 
ammonia 


— 60 percent of aluminum 


What will be the postwar disposition 
of these and other industries now con- 
trolled by Washington? 


Read Chem & Met’s report for April, 
“Plants, Facilities and Inventories — 


Their Disposal and Disposition”. 


CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 1%, N. Y. 
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marketing will have to be developed 
to take advantage of many new sources 
for sales. Advertising, generally, will 
undergo radical changes in scope, 
style and message. Products them- 
selves, and their packaging, will re- 
quire many modifications to meet the 
needs of a world geared to speedy air 
travel. 

Warehousing and wholesaling may 
be among the first business groups to 
feel its impact. ‘Extensive use of 
airplanes for cargo shipments will re- 
sult in releasing large amounts of 
capital tied up in inventories, will 
mean more style trends, with a conse- 
quent increase in sales and turnover, 
adding to the decentralization influ- 
ence first brought about by the auto- 
mobile,” William Littlewood, vice- 
president, American Airlines, Inc., 
told a business convention in New 
York City recently. 

The air age promises to come into 
being, almost fully developed, in the 
immediate post-war period. The exact- 
ing requirements of combat have ne- 
cessitated rapid changes in airplane 
construction and design which other- 
wise might have taken decades of slow 
development. Assembly line produc- 
tion processes are ready to roll planes 
out in an unending stream. More 


_ than two million young men will be 


trained and ready to fly and service 
them. 


The Figures Are Staggering 


Recently, Grover Loening, aircraft 
consultant to the War Production 
Board, and a nationally recognized 
transportation authority, said: 

“The actual size of the aeronautical 
industry today is staggering. It is 
over five times larger than the auto- 
mobile industry was before the war. 
It employs nearly two million men di- 
rectly, is grossing somewhere around 
eighteen to twenty billion dollars a 
year of delivered products, and among 
other things, claims within the indus- 
try’s new facilities, by far the three 
largest factories in the world: Ford 
Motor Co. bomber plant at Willow 
Run, Mich.; Bell Aircraft Corp. fac- 
tory at Atlanta, and the Dodge air- 
plane engine plant in Chicago. 

“The Army Air Forces’ mechanics 
are numbered in millions of men. 
Trained aviators are numbered in hun- 
dreds of thousands. We are building 
well over 100,000 airplanes a year, 
and, of these, some 15,000 are trans- 
port airplane types. It is giving away 
no military secret to point out that in 
two week's time, from this tremendous 
aeronautical industry, we are deliver- 
ing more transport aircraft planes in 
carrying capacity, in just two weeks, 
than we had in operation on all the 


airlines of the United States before 
Pearl Harbor. Since the replacement 
of airline equipment was formerly 
figured on a 20% basis due to use and 
obsolescence, about two days’ deliy. 
eries from this industry a year would 
be all that would be needed to keep 
our former airline system going.” 
The overall picture of a quick tran- 
sition into an economy that may af. 
fect all business in so many ways is 
almost frightening in its implications, 
However, broken down into its various 
aspects, it may seem less complex, and 
its potential effects on the individual 
business may be more apparent. 


How Will Marketing Change? 


Keeping the general influence of 
the air age in mind, just how will the 
marketing plans of American business 
have to be changed? Naturally, some 
concerns, because of the nature of 
their product, present markets and 
merchandising methods, will be af- 
fected less than others, although it 
seems certain that all business will 
feel the influence of air transporta- 
tion, in one way or another. 

Suppose then we consider the as- 
pects which may directly reach into 
the planning of the usual business, A 
breakdown of subjects will show the 
following to have the greater poten- 
tialities for disturbing the pre-war 
marketing setup: 

1. Air transportation . . . including 
passengers, freight, mail and express. 

2. Foreign and domestic marketing 
. . . the air age influence upon the 
product, packaging, merchandising, 
selling and advertising. 

3. Private flying . . . how it may 
change living conditions and areas, its 
effect on retailing and trade areas. 

4. Airport construction . . . decen- 
tralization of shopping sections, 
change in location of hotels, restau- 
rants, and other service type busi- 
nesses. 

5. Airplane and accessory manufac- 
turing . . . new products, fields and 
marketing plans . . . changeover of 
cities into industrial centers . . . move- 
ment of labor, etc. 

In the view of transport executives, 
air cargo is an accomplished fact. 
Right now, the United States is oper 
ating “the greatest aerial transporta- 
tion system the world has ever seen, @ 
system of flying boxcars around the 
globe,” Maj. Gen. Ralph Royce said 
recently. 

It is predicted that with thousands 
of cargo planes now built and in serv- 
ice, and with other thousands coming 
off the assembly lines continually, 
there will be no time lapse before the 
change can be made from a wartime 
to a peacetime footing. Great cargo 
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Ltatiosgh,.. tee Mane of Dlibilig 


MAYBE you never thought of it this way—but 
Pittsburgh has thousands on thousands of 
skilled workers at high pay—backbone of our 
basic industries. These men and women have 
lived here for years, will be at work after peace 


comes ... just as the same basic industries here 
will be back in peacetime production without 
any major reconversion. 


This precision electrical job—part of a giant 


The Pittsburgh 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis. 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, 


waterwheel generator for Grand Coulee Dam— 
is a symbol of electrical industries whose thou- 
sands of workers are a rich and stable market 
for you—to say nothing of steel, coal, glass, 
food products and other basic industries. 


OF THE PEOPLE have lived here 


\% three years or more... 52% of 


them 10 years or more. They won't 
be moving away! 


Press 


IN PITTSBURGH 

IN DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 

IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


planes will be ready and waiting at 
war's end to carry express and freight, 
as well as passengers and mail, into 
every country everywhere. There will 
be no more remote spots. Merchan- 
dise will flow in an unending move- 
ment to millions of new prospects. 
Established cargo routes now stretch 
down through Central and South 
America, over and across Africa, into 
both the Near East and the Far East. 
Planes bring back rubber from the 
tropics and medicine and diamonds 
from Africa, chrome and other criti- 
cal products from Turkey. Important 


shipments, maiy daily, go by air to 
Australia and New Zealand as well as 
to Hawaii and the Solomons. A cargo 
route reaches directly from Ohio tc 
India. From India hundreds of cargo 
planes fly over “the Burma hump” into 
China. Airplanes from Chicago and 
the Middle West sweep up to Alaska 
and from there direct to Russia. 
Foreign cargo transportation is not 
a vision of the future alone, it is in 
actual operation today and growing 
by phenomenal strides. Equally im- 
portant with the development of for- 
eign cargo transport by air, is that in 


We Pay the Penalty 
of 
Leadership 


FIRST in Houston in both ad- 
vertising and circulation for 
more than 31 consecutive years, 
The Houston Chronicle was un- 
fortunately first to ration adver- 
tising. But rationing was not of 
our seeking . . . we simply didn’t 
have paper enough to publish all 
of the advertising offered us. 


And it 


For instance--- 


Rationing hurts. 
distorts. 


During the first two months 
of 1943---when we were not 
rationing advertising--we 
published 52.0% of all the 
advertising run in all three 
Houston newspapers. 

But during the first two 


months of 1944 we published 
only 46.3% of all the adver- 


tising run in all Houston 
newspapers. 


Each time we find it neces- 
sary to decline advertising, 
we realize that the other 
Houston newspapers will 
benefit . . because the second 
and third newspapers have 
not---as yet---been forced to 
ration advertising. 


Yes, linage rationing causes lin- 
age distortion ... the penalty of 


leadership. 


We hope it won’t be long before 
we-can again publish all adver- 
tising offered us. In the mean- 
time we wish to thank all adver- 
tisers and agencies who have so 
kindly co-operated with us. 


"THE! HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


_ RB. W. MceCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


the domestic field, where after the 
war, hundreds of companies propose 
to operate local and feeder services 
which will reach into every nook and 
cranny of the country. 

Taking the foreign field first, how. 
ever, just how will worldwide air 
transportation affect the usual Amer. 
ican business? Here are a few of the 
factors which might be considered: 


Foreign Trade: While air trans. 
portation may be expected to step up 
the tempo of foreign trade consider. 
ably, there are also limiting factors 
which must be taken into considera. 
tion. 

Foreign trading centers and Cities 
will be brought within hours’ reach 
of the United States instead of weeks. 
On the other hand, they will also be 
brought within a similar time-distance 
from other countries. Competition is 
bound to be severe. Trading centers 
in Europe, North Africa, and many 
sections of Asia will be closer to Euro- 
pean suppliers than they will be to the 
United States. While America may 
have a preponderance of cargo planes 
immediately after the war, other coun- 
tries will have greater numbers of 
them than they had at any previous 
time, and probably will acquire more 
from American aircraft manufacturers. 


Foreign Competition Looms 


In other parts of the world, Great 
Britain with its far-flung network of 
dominions will have ready access to 
markets. This does not mean that the 
United States will not seek to develop 
foreign trade made possible by air 
transportation, but it will not have 4 
clear field by any means. The result 
of this will be evidenced in direct 
competition with other countries in 
the types of products offered and the 
manner in which they are presented. 

Then, too, at the present time, pos- 
sible over-emphasis has been given to 
the airplane as a cargo cartier. It 
must be remembered that the value o! 
plane cargo carrying is limited by tts 
size, which does not permit of bulk 
stowage, compared with that of surface 
ships; its fuel requirements | which 
naturally increase in direct ratio with 
the distance to be covered; and its 
high cost of operation. A leading aif 
executive recently made the comment 
that with all the cargo planes which 
have flown the Pacific in the past yeat 
to Australia and other points, the 
amount of cargo actually carried i 
thousands of flights would not exceed 
the amount which could have been 
sent in two Liberty cargo ships. 

Therefore, cargo shipments in air 
planes are destined to be confined : 
small shipments of relatively hig! 


SALES MANAGEMEN'! 


ONLY 1 WAY TO SELL AMERICAS VAST 
AVIATION MAINTENANCE MARKET: 


a AWE god wil 


MANUFACTURE AND SALES 


Thousands of airports all over the world... each a point-of-sale for 
your products, not only now, but POSTWAR. Read the facts: 


IRCRAFT and airport maintenance and 

operation are a-class apart. Just as 

in the automotive field — manufacture 

and service do not go hand-in-hand. Each 
is independent of the other. 


So you can’t reach the aviation main- 
tenance market by talking to manufac- 
turers, sales executives and “fans.” 

Indeed, until recently, no publication 


reached maintenance men, as a group, 
at a! 


When we realized this, we made a 12- 
issue survey of leading aviation mag- 
azines. It showed only 2.1% to 10.4% of 
editorial content devoted to maintenance. 


So last December we published the first 
issue of the only publication which 
covers exclusively the aviation mainte- 
hance market—Aviation Maintenance. 
A unique circulation method solved the 
problem of coverage. 


Otintion Maintenanee 


APRIL oe 


1944 


Its success astonished even us. Aviation 
Maintenance, in its first 3 issues, has 
hung up an all-time record for advertis- 
ing volume in a new industrial publica- 
tion. No less than 204 advertisers placed 
a total of over 275 pages. 
Today Aviation Maintenance is recog- 
nized as the only publication which sells 
the men who “keep ’em flying.” Its circu- 
lation of over 15,000, strictly controlled, 
delivers for the first time the vast avia- 
tion maintenance market which every 
advertiser in the field has been missing. 
These are the men you must sell and 
keep selling. 
Paper limitations make it imperative 
that you make space reservations now. 
Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd 
t., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois; Leader Building, Cleveland 
14; Dunean A. Scott & Co., West Coast 
Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco 
4, Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles 15. 


HOW THE AVIATION 
INDUSTRY WILL EXPAND 
AFTER THE WAR: 


The aviation industry, 
postwar, will be largely 
conducted by the men now 
engaged in maintenance 
work. Probableshifts of per- 
sonnel between military, 
commercial and private 
aircraft are shown below: 


POSTWAR: 


value, or seasonal, fragile wares. 

Of course, there are many products 
which would fit these qualifications, 
such as jewelry, precision parts, rare 
metals, clothes items made of fine silks 
or linens, wagers food products, 
quality candies, perfumes, etc. 

Considering the field of foreign air 
cargo generally, however, marketing 
executives are apt to find it not an 
immediately potential field. 

On the other hand, other features 
of plane transportation in the foreign 
fell hold livelier prospects for busi- 
ness development. As passenger car- 
riers, airplanes will permit easy and 
quick access to all the world markets 
and to many new ones which will be 
opened up in the post-war period. 
Salesmen or marketing executives will 
be able to reach distant prospects 
practically overnight, no matter what 
part of the world they may be in. 

Local branches or retail outlets can 
be established in what are now remote 
places on the globe and kept under 
constant direct supervision by the 
home office. Experts from headquar- 
ters can be flown quickly into any 
area to help local management in its 
merchandising, sales, or advertising. 
Style shows or models can be flown in 

. new products put on immediate 
display, perhaps to meet the competi- 


tion of foreign items .. . buyers from 
such areas in any section of the coun- 
try can be flown to the United States 
to make their selections, or even to be 
entertained in New York's night spots. 
Inventories, particularly if the product 
be small in individual size, can be 
kept continually fluid. 

In like manner, mail carried by 
plane on a far greater and more in- 
tensive system than now prevails will 
give outlying parts of the world the 
opportunity to study American adver- 
tising in publications or by direct mail 
at about the same time it is released 
in the United States. Thus potential 
markets, now limited to present 
United States coverage, will j ex- 
panded to reach the world. 

Considering this picture of foreign 
trade possibilities opened up by post- 
war air transportation, what marketing 
plans can be worked on, now? Con- 
sideration should be given to: 

1. The Product. Does it have a 
world-wide, or merely a domestic ap- 
peal? Can it be modified to meet the 
requirements or desires of people liv- 
ing in other parts of the globe... 
and is it worth while changing for 
that potential international market? 

How does it match with products 
made by England or other nations, so 
far as its international appeal is con- 


, fasts . 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


These boys dealt death today 
. they'll deal out death 


again tomorrow . . . but to 


night they laugh . . . bodies and minds, tense from the 


strain of combat, relax . 
a little while, war is far away. That is one of the war- 
time functions of Victor 16mm Sound Motion Picture 


Buy War 
Bonds NOW! 


. . flagging spirits revive . . . for 


Equipment. Training the armed forces and soldiers of 
production is also Victor’s task. A peacetime world will 
benefit from Victor's wartime achievements. 


VICTOR _ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


} A 
Sion Soup Sr QUENCE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


New Yorx (18) McGraw Hirt Btpa. 
330 W. 42np Sr. 
Cuicaco (1) 188 W. Ranpotpx 


cerned . . . as to style, quality, price 
and availability ? 

Will it pay to plan for a new fam- 
ily of products to enter the interna- 
tional field? Can it be sold with sur- 
ficient margin to allow for extras in 
transportation, packaging, advertising 
and supervision ? 


2. Packaging. If the product is to 
be actually shipped by air cargo, is the 
package right as to size, shape and 
weight? Will the present package 
prove suitable for foreign lands as to 
appearance, protection for the prod- 
uct from climatic changes, and to 
meet competition from other coun- 
tries? 

The label will probably need 
changing, certainly some of it must 
be translated into the languages of the 
countries in which it is to be sold. Is 
the illustration, color or art treatment 
of the package or label applicable for 
use in other countries? Are local pho- 
bias or idiosyncrasies to be observed? 


3. Merchandising. American mer- 
chandising procedures differ from 
those of other countries. It may be 
necessary to review present merchan- 
dising methods and judge whether or 
not they will be useful in other coun- 
tries. At the same time, if shipments 
are to be made by air cargo, it will be 
advisable to check to see if the various 
steps in a merchandising plan can be 
followed if tied to airline schedules. 

Of probably more importance may 
be a re-check of present merchandis- 
ing to see if it can be broken down 
to allow shipment by plane. 


4. Sales. By branches, retail out- 
lets, or through established stores now 
located in the foreign country? Shall 
salesmen travel from headquarters by 
plane? Or, can local men cover their 
sections in Europe, Asia, Africa, by 
local plane? 


5. Advertising. Here again, con- 
sideration must be given to possible 
changes in style, message and pres- 
entation to meet the conditions of the 
market to be approached. 

There are, of course, other angles 
to the future of foreign air transpot- 
tation which will be taken into con- 
sideration by some types of business. 

One of these will be the tremendous 
increase in foreign travel predicted 
for the time when the large supply of 
transport planes will place foreign 
plane travel on a price level which 
can be met by any wage earner. 

Air travel, out of the country, will 
offer new merchandising opportunities 
for American products—another phase 
of post-war marketing which might 
be considered. 
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» General Electric Company, and other large 

sional advertisers, are applying their advertising 

4 merchandising facilities to furthering the war 

fort. Our 82 years’ experience serving American 

dustry, and our Government, enables us to key 

th effort to essential wartime activities and postwar 
reconversion problems. 
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Will Independent Wholesaling 
Survive? ’'m Wagering It Will! 


Both the manufacturer who sells through independent wholesale 


channels, and the wholesalers themselves, need to make a realistic 


appraisal of their competition and take proper steps to meet it, 


says Mr. Joyce. Both must find new ways to cut distribution costs. 


DO NOT believe that the future 
of the independent dealer or 
wholesaler is as foreboding as sta- 
tistics would indicate. However, 
to refuse to recognize trends would be 
disastrous to both the independent 
wholesaler and the retailer. 

It is possible to arrest the trend of 
retail business to mass distributors if 
the manufacturer, the distributor, and 
the retailer of nationally advertised 
products recognize their common 
problems and work realistically to- 
gether to meet the competition of 
mass distributors. Each has clearly 
defined responsibilities which cannot 
be avoided by trying to put the blame 
on the other fellow for failing to hold 
relative market position or to improve 
upon that position. The facts must 
be unflinchingly faced and corrections 
made where corrections are due. 

Because manufacturers often are un- 
willing to accept the blame for their 
mistakes, they put the blame on the 
distributor, whether he be indepen- 
dent or factory owned. The distribu- 
tor becomes the scapegoat. The eas- 
iest way out is for the manufacturer 


Sell in the WROL Market! 


Located in America’s Busiest City, WROL 
offers the sales opportunity of the decade. 


to say: “We can’t compete because 
distributor costs are too high in rela- 
tion to similar costs by mass distribu- 
tors." But—these same manufactur 
ers fail to accept their just share of 
the blame for high distribution costs. 

Before the manufacturer puts the 
blame on the independent wholesale 
distributor, he should ask himself 
these questions: 

1. Am I building the 
which people want ? 

2. Is the quality satisfactory so that 
service costs will be eliminated ? 

3. Are my costs competitive f.o.b. 
the shipping platform? 

4. Are my retail prices relatively 
competitive for like values obtainable 
elsewhere, particularly with those of 
mass distributors ? 

5. Do I have a distribution plan 
which is competitive with mass dis- 
tributors ? 

Inferior products mean high sell- 
ing costs, high service costs, and li- 
quidation losses—all of which contri- 
bute unnecessarily to high distribution 
costs. 

If manufacturers’ retail prices are 


products 


See Knoxville’s First Place Listing in this 


issue S-M High Spot Cities. Write WROL for 


the complete story. 


WROL Knoxitlle wall 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE 


BY T. F. JOYCE 


Manager, Radio Phonograph 
and Television Dept. 
RCA Victor Division 

Radio Corp. of America 
New York City 


* 


not relatively competitive with thos 
of mass contributors, it is obvious thi 
the manufacturers cannot successfull) 
compete in the market and must los 
position. This means that the whole 
salers and retailers they use will lox 
position too. 

If mass merchandisers are able to 


the consuming public at, let us say, 4 
total gross margin of 40%, then man- 
ufacturers must recognize that in the 
long run their nationally advertised 
products must be distributed at rela 
tively the same costs for equal prod 
ucts, quality, and services rendered. |! 
this is not done, then both indepen 
dent wholesalers and retailers wil 


telling the public that proc ! 
tributed by mass distributors are = 
ferior. The experience of America 
people who are now buying 25% a 
their total requirements through mas 
distributors has taught them to dishe 
lieve that. 

One fault most manufacturers 0 


* An abstract of a talk made by Mr 
Joyce before the Post-Graduate Course !0! 
Sales Executives, sponsored by the Sa 
Executives Club ef New York and t 
Developmen 


Committee for Economic 


March 13. 
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Art comes to Life in the 


TOLEDO MUSEUM of ART 


founded by Edward Drummond Libbey 


1 thos 
yus that 
essfully 
1st lose 
bays The encouraging of art appreciation and self- 
expression was one of the chief purposes of 
the founder of the Toledo Museum of Art. 


Establishing an educational program in ad- 


able to 
handise 


‘orm to vance of all others, it is now in its fortieth 
fap? year of art education of a public of varied 
n . , 
in the interests. 
vertised ee oi S hile the M th eee 
at rela and this is the o, while the Museum ... one of the nation’s 
a see . = e 
| prod finest . . . is admired for its beauty and collec- 
ered. Ii T 0 [ . p 0 BL Ki p f tions of art works, its main significance is 
depen in relating art to daily living . . . Of some 
rs_wil 300,000 annual visitors, about half are chil- 
5 jive i i . . . 
ane The Blade was established in 1836, dren and adults attending classes in art, design 
neet the one year before Toledo was incor- d , : ; d 
tors br ; llels th and music... Instruction is free, in order to 
7 porated ... Its life thus parallels the ; 
cts dis city’s life. The growth of Toledo make the knowledge and love of fine things 
are if and of this whole rich area has made available to all. 
merical possible the growth of the Blade, 
5% o which we like to think has in turn 
sh mas contributed to community 
9 dishe progress ...In its service to B | A 
the people of Toledo and sur- QO \ E, 
irers 0! rounding territory, it is the aa Newspapers 
purpose of the Blade to merit One of America 8 mp AND ASSOCIATES 
by Mr increasingly the name of ‘‘one REPRESENTED BY PAUL 
ourse for of America’s great newspapers.” 
the Sales 
and tnt 
elopmen' 


MEN! 


RATIONING COLUMN EDITOR 

GETS CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF 

MORNING PAPER FOLLOWING IN 
HOUSTON HOMES 


The Editor of the Rationing Column 
in The Houston Post aims to make his 
department interesting and, perchance 
amusing, as well as helpful to his 
questioners, Thereby hangs a dra- 
matic demonstration of morning 
paper readership in Houston 
homes. 


A reader inquired what to do with a 
valuable but unpatriotic mother cat 
and three kittens who refused to eat 
horse meat, The editor answered that 
the only sure solution was to shoot the 
cat and drown the kittens, whereupon 
311 members of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals phoned 
to make sure such drastic advice would 
not be carried out. The Rationing Edi- 
tor receives as high as 50 questions 
daily on rationing regulations. 


The Houston Morning Post is read 
at home for several reasons, In Hous- 
ton, the trip to work is not of paper- 
reading length. A few minutes by bus 
takes workers to any point in the city. 
Since The Post appeals to all ages, it 
usually stays at home with the family. 


The only paper offering both Associ- 
ated and United Press dispatches and 
the recently added New York Times 
and Chicago Tribune News Services— 
25 of the most popular comic strips— 
an extra strong sports page—and well 
conducted columns covering the house- 
wife’s many interests—these are among 
the reasons why Houston Families read 
the Post, And why local business men 
who want to reach the family as a 
group bulk their advertising space in 
The Morning Post. Even the majority 
of large grocery chain super marts 
spend more money in the only morn- 
ing paper. 

Realizing that The Houston Market 
is different in morning paper reader- 
ship, more and more national adver- 
tisers are buying The Morning Post. 


THUS PHONED Sl IRATE MEMBERS 


OF ANTI-CRUVELTy 


HOUSTON POST 


is 94.67% poor veLivERED 
OR MAILED 


A MARKET THAT HAS ARRIVED 


$260,000,000 
CONSUMER GOODS 


PLUS GREAT INDUSTRIES 


—the least 10-year gain in pop- 
ulation was 31.5%; the highest 
111.4%. Thus the phenomenal 
growth of the Houston Market 
to the largest in The South is 
due to the regular and continu- 
ous development of vast natural 
resources — not to temporary 
spurts and booms, 


Today, the Houston area buys 
$260,000,000 worth of consum- 
er goods, and the development 
of natural resources is only be- 
gun requiring huge quantities 
of capital goods. 


Get into this market of the 
future now! 


REPRESENTED BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC, 


THE HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field 
In City and Suburban Circulation 


Since 1850—long before oil 


nationally advertised products ap 
guilty of is an insatiable desire fo, 
coverage in every crossroad town and 
neighborhood buying area. You don't 
see mass distributors falling for such 
folly. 

It is obvious that distributors will 
get business only as dealers sell goods, 
Therefore the promotion should not 
be directed from the manufacturer to 
the distributor, but should be at the 
point of retail sales. It is the manu. 
facturer’s responsibility to make avai. 
able to dealers through distributors, 
productive sales plans. 

Because the retailer creates many of 
the problems of the distributor, it is 
well to consider this phase of the 
problems first. 


Let’s Look at the Retailer 


Generally speaking, the indepen. 
dent retailer seeks the same over-all 
gross margin as the mass distributor 
does, yet he refuses to —_ the re- 
sponsibilities of the mass distributor 
and the cost incurred by the mass dis- 
tributor. The independent merchant 
—and this includes the store around 
the corner as well as the large depatt- 
ment store—thinks almost exclusively 
in terms of gross margin. He over- 
looks the all-important fact that the 
retail prices of mass distributors, for 
like quality of merchandise and serv- 
ices rendered, must be met “on the 
nose.” The sound business objective 
should be to develop methods that 
will distribute goods at costs less than 
those of mass distributors. 

Let’s compare some of the services 
of the mass distributor and the inde- 
pendent retailer. 

Mass distributors serve in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. They place non-cancellable or- 
ders with the manufacturer. 

2. They work with the manufac- 
turer to plan the most economical pro 
duction schedule. 

3. They arrange for the manufac 
ture of seasonal merchandise during 
off seasons—warehouse and finance it. 

4. They arrange through their ware- 
houses for national distribution of this 
merchandise, parcelling it out in small 
quantities to the retail stores. 

5. They have specialists who work 
with retail stores to make certain that 
merchandise is properly displayed, a¢- 
vertised, promoted, and sold. 

6. They assume full responsibility 
for liquidation losses and retail serv 
ices on the products. ; 

The independent dealer, including 
the department store, thinks it should 
be possible any time during the yeaf 
for him to telephone the independent 
distributor to deliver one piece of mef- 
chandise to a customer immediately 
after he has sold it from a demon 
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In Circulation 


BSN has the largest total and paid,.dealer circulation 


LUMBER AND serving the lumber and building material dealers— 


over 12,000 ABC. 


BUILDING In Advertising Volume 
MATERIAL Not only is BSN carrying the largest average of adver- 


tising volume per issue, but its advertising volume per 


DEALERS issue has risen consistently. Lowest cost per page per 


1,000 paid dealer coverage. 


In Editorial Influence 


For 27 years BSN has been pioneering with militant and 
aggressive leadership for lumber and building material 


dealers exclusively. (Subscriptions not accepted from 
others.) 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago: 5 


Acknowledged as leader in the dealer field by manufacturers 
of building materials and equipment. 


“I’m sure you can learn, Miss McQuail; 
I used to be a clinging vine myself!” 


* 


stration sample. If this retailer is 
given the same gross margin as the 
mass distributor of merchandise, it is 
obvious that he is being paid for serv- 
ices he does not render. This means 
high cost distribution. 

It is appropriate to mention here 
the selectivity of the selling effort of 
the mass distributor in the appliance 
field, versus the dissipated fort of 
the average independent dealer and 
department store. 

The mass distributor has one line. 
Complete service and price range are 
available. Sales personnel is well 
trained and can make convincing, 
sales closing demonstrations. 

On the other hand, the average in- 
dependent dealer and department store 
catries many competing lines. Serv- 
ice and price range on any given line 
are seldom complete. Salesmen are, 
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as a general rule, not well trained. 

The selectivity of the selling effort 
of the mass distributor makes for 
lower costs. The dissipated sales ef- 
fort of the average independent re- 
tailer makes for higher distribution 
costs. 

Now we come to the wholesaler 
who is in between the manufacturer 
and the retailer. The popular con- 
ception of the middleman is that he is 
a useless appendage on the distribu- 
tion system—eliminate the wholesaler 
and you eliminate his costs. That is 
not true. You may bring about some 
reduction in costs, but you do not 
eliminate them. Manufacturers’ 
branches are wholesaling establish- 
ments. Chain store warehouses have 
some of the functions of the whole- 
saler. 

The earliest records of wholesaling 


go back to the earliest days of histoy, 
The wholesaler has been an importap, 
instrumentality in the distribution g 
goods for thousands of years for only 
one reason! He performs useful ser. 
ices. 

But the wholesaler, too, has som 
questions to ask himself: 

1. To what extent do I help ty 
manufacturer level plant load and thy; 
lower costs? 


the manufacturer on the requirements 
of the market to make certain tha 
product, pricing, and strategy meet th 
dictates of the market? 

3. Do I have efficient, low-cost mar. 
ket coverage, or is selling effort wasted 
on sub-marginal accounts and ter. 
tories, thus unnecessarily increasing 
selling expenses ? 

4. Am I providing adequate credit 
facilities ? 


5. Are the most economical physicalff 


distribution facilities utilized ? 


It’s a Cost Problem 


The distributor must recognize that 
his competition is not only the other 
independent wholesalers, but the man. 
ufacturer’s branches and the mass dis 
tributor’s warehouses. If the latter 
two can distribute goods more efficient: 
ly, then the independent wholesaler 
should get his costs in line or his fu- 
ture prospects are not bright. 

If distribution costs through the in- 
dependent wholesale-retail channel of 
distribution are to be comparable with 
the distribution costs of mass merchan- 
disers, then payment can be made only 
for the actual distribution services 

Inefficient independent wholesalers 
and retailers cannot be subsidized by 
gross margin allowances which are 
made on the basis of making a profit 
possible for inefficient wholesalers o: 
retailers. When excessive gross mar 
gins are allowed, price cutting and 
demoralized markets result. The gross 
margin for distribution costs shoul 
be on the basis of the most efficient 
operations. Such a program will fore 
the less efficient wholesalers and rt 
tailers to revise their methods or £0 
out of business. 

One of the largest mass distributors 
of merchandise has summed up tht 
competitive position thus: 

“It is the chain and his small manu: 
facturers against the industrial gian! 
and his dealers. Surely neither system 
can, nor need, replace the other. Surely 
this country will! always need the small 
manufacturers and small dealers. In 
general, each must hook up with # 
more powerful ally in order to com 
plete the chain of production and dis 
tribution.” 

I agree with that statement, exct?! 
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One hundred years ago the New England win- 
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other ter was so severe that Boston Harbor was com- 
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pletely frozen over to a depth of 12 inches. 
So that shipping could get in and out of the 
harbor, city officials and merchants recruited 
some 500 men-with ice saws and other equip- 


ment, from all parts of New England, to cut a 
he in- 
nel of 
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channel five miles long and 60 feet wide. 

The most dramatic feature of this event 
was that the Cunard Line packet, Britannia, 
which had been icebound at its East Boston 
dock, was able to reach open water, sailing on 
February 3, 1844, for an ocean crossing. The 
event was commemorated in a contemporary 
engraving showing the Britannia shaping its 


pes course through the channel, with groups of 
2 gross people on the ice waving a bon voyage. 
should 
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INTER OR SUMMER, New England markets 

may seem to be frozen to those who do not 
realize that there are twenty-one important markets 
in this area and that each must be won by direct 
approach. 

Lumping several markets together with long-shot 
appeals is the wrong way to create sales response. 
It will produce diminishing returns the farther you 
get from the starting base of the campaign. 

The right way is to take advantage of the direct 
channel to each of these 2! markets —the only 
means of creating the mass impact necessary to 
stimulate dealer cooperation and volume turnover 
in each market. 

The Yankee Network is the open channel to these 
markets. Its 21 locally accepted hometown stations 
provide direct channels to the individual markets. 
You can't miss if you use them. They offer the best, 
quickest way of breaking the ice to New England 
sales and the only network means of getting primary 
coverage of the 2,055,010 radio homes in this 21- 
station area. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC. 


with 4 
to come 
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Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC., Exclusive National Sales Representative 
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Build Now in 
This Basic Market 


that frequently the mass distributoy 
sources of supply are industrial giants 
By and large, the chain-store manage 
ments and the manufacturers who sy 
ply the chains have done a very intelli. 
gent and realistic job. The growth of 
re: ig” n97f sales through mass distributors is am. 
ple testimony to this fact. Large map. 
ufacturers of nationally advertised prod. 
ucts and their wholesalers and retail 
ers must face facts concerning post: 
war competition of mass distributors 
The more people who own their ( 
own businesses, the more certain we 
can be that the American enterprise 
system, as we have known it, will cop. 
tinue. I believe that the large manufa. 
turers of nationally advertised brands 
have an interest in seeing that x 
many of their products as possible ar 
distributed through independent 
wholesalers and distributors, and that 
they will use these channels of dis 
tribution so long as the manufactures 
remain competitive from a distribution 
cost and sales volume standpoint. 
Opportunities for enterprising 
young men and women to go into busi- 
ness for themselves must be kept open. 
The retail and wholesale fields offer 
wide opportunities. The manufactur. 
ers who look beyond their profit and 
loss statements will recognize thei 


Tue railways have better prospects of obtaining new equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies during 1944 than in any other year since the war 
began. These prospects have been enhanced by several important fac- 
tors including: (1) The general easing of critical materials; (2) the 
assurance of greater allocations for locomotives, cars and new rail; (3) 
the restoration of the privilege of amortizing equipment and facility 
costs for tax purposes; (4) the large amount of money that has been 
reserved from net income; (5) a better general realization of the im- 
mediate need for equipment and material; (6) closer co-operation 
among the War Production Board, the Office of Defense Transportation 
and the Association of American Railroads; and, (7) new procedures 
designed to expedite the handling of applications for authority to carry 
out improvements. 


The time is right to build a strong sales position in the railway industry. 
Those firms that maintain their railway contacts during this crucial war 
period will be in the best position to win a strong competitive standing 
in the post-war era. Your direct routes of sales approach to the railway 
market are the four Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 


These publications command confidence and recognition among rail- 
way men as the main centers of technical and business news of the in- 
dustry. One or more will meet your rail- 
way selling needs, for they enable you to 
select and reach the particular railway 
men who are important to you. Each 
publication serves one of the several 
branches of railway activity and each one 
has a specialized audience of key railway 
men. 


Write for this booklet ~» 


obligation. If they do not, they ar 
paving the way for a corporate staté 
wherein business opportunities will 
become a thing of the past. 


Howard G. Ford Award Goes 
To American Industry 


American industry and its workers 
as a whole will receive this year the 
Howard G. Ford Award, sponsored 
nationally by the National Federation 
of Sales Executives. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, being 
the one body most representative of 
the whole of American industry, wil 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams Street, Terminal Tower, 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 13 


National Press Bidg. 300 Montgomery St. 
Washington 4, D. C. San Francisco 4 


part that it will assume post-wat. 

The Ford Award is presented an: 
nually by the Sales Managers’ Ass0- 
ciation of Philadelphia to that com 
pany in the United States which, dur: 
ing the year, has made the most out 
standing contribution to improvement 
in distribution, with particular et 
phasis on achievement in the sales 
management field. 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle | 
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‘3 Whore THE Sournwests 34 BILLIONS 


IN WAR CONTRACTS 


orkers 


@ Through last November a total of $3,287,000,000 in contracts for war equip- 
be ment and supplies had been awarded in the Eleventh Federal Reserve District, 
aration according to the Bank’s estimate. This did not include sub-contracts, redistribu- 


ational tion contracts (of war work geographically), contracts for foods or contracts 
being less than $50,000. 

ive of or 

. wil NINETY THREE PER CENT of these contracts were awarded within the 23 


itd an: counties shown above in black. 

nagers 7 , ; 
me These counties are the Southwest’s two industrial areas. Dallas is the “capital” 
riladel- of the largest of them. 


ent of | THE NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS SECTION is also the region’s richest agri- 
receipt cultural area. 


— NORTHEAST TEXAS is the heart of Oildom—and thanks to new pipelines, 
aining 


ved to the output of oil in the Eleventh District now nearly equals the output of all the 
qsesil rest of the United States put together. 
var. 


ted alt Sell the Readers of The Dallas News 
pr and You Have Sold the Dallas Market 
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Fyr-Fyter ads are designed not only to build up sources of salesmen 
for peacetime selling but to keep the company name before peace- 


time customers. 


They are getting a primary circulation coverage of 


about five to eight million a month on a very modest appropriation. 


Fyr-Fyter Looks Ahead: Ads 


Recruit Salesmen for Post-War 


O counter-balance a post-war 
shortage of experienced sales- 
men, Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, is 
successfully carrying out a 
recruiting plan which could be 
adopted easily by other companies. It 
is a plan to build up a file of pros- 
pective salesmen to replace those who 
have left the company for the Armed 
Services or those who are now serving 
the war effort on the home front. 

Fyr-Fyter products, portable ap- 
proved fire extinguishers, are under 
the control of the War Production 
Board for the duration. They cannot 
be sold without preference ratings. 
Not having any products to sell to 
civilian customers, Fyr-Fyter has lost 
a considerable number of salesmen in 
sections where very few war produc- 
tion plants are located. 

Realizing that one of the most im- 
portant post-war problems will be that 
of building a new sales organization 
in the least possible time, Ray C. 
Hahn, general sales manager, is lining 
up now as many prospective salesmen 
as possible. To accomplish this, small 
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display ads are now being put to work 
in national magazines such as The 
United States News, Newsweek, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Pathfinder, 
Popular Mechanics, The American 
Magazine, Time. According to Van 
De Mark Advertising, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, the agency handling the Fyr- 
Fyter account, the ads are getting at 
the present time a circulation cover- 
age of about five to eight million a 
month on a very modest appropria- 
tion. This is primary coverage, the 
agency points out, and does not take 
into consideration secondary cover- 
age. . 

All Fyr-Fyter ad copy is written not 
only to enlist a sales force, but to 
keep the company’s name before 
peacetime customers. They all appeal 
to prospective salesmen—men who 
will be seeking selling jobs during 
the post-war period. Many of them 
have a definite “recruiting” appeal. 
They first call attention to the fact 
that a tremendous demand is now 
accumulating for Fyr-Fyter Extinguish- 
ers because the present output is now 


going to the Armed Forces and those 
institutions and businesses rated as 
essential to the war effort. Then a 
the bottom copy such as this is jp. 
serted: “WRITE US NOW—We yill 
have some very attractive Fyr-Fyter 
Distributorships open to men who are 
now serving the war effort. Send us 
information about yourself now if 
you would like to be considered for 
our post-war organization.” 

“We have received a great number 
of replies from prospective distribu. 
tors since we started the campaign,” 
reports Mr. Hahn: “We follow up 
each inquiry by enclosing a booklet 
which describes our sales plan. We 
also enclose an information blank to 
be filled out and returned to our com. 
pany. We register the name and ad- 
dress and file the information blank 
for future reference. When we are 
in a position to go ahead and start 
our recruiting we shall give first con- 
sideration to all of these applicants.” 

The information blank Mr. Hahn 
mentions is headed ‘Get Acquainted 
Information Blank.” Its opening para- 
graphs make everything clear before 
the prospective salesman attempts to 
answer the questions and sign his 
name: “I would like to have complete 
details of your Dealership Plans for 
Fyr-Fyter products. I understand that 
your main object in asking for the 
information regarding my age, past 
experience, etc., is for the purpose of 
enabling your company to forward a 
plan which in your judgment will fit 
in with my past experience. It is 
understood that filling out this in- 
formation blank will not place me 
under any obligation whatsoever and 
that the information given will be 
treated in a confidential and business- 
like manner.” 


Ads a Profitable Investment 


Mr. Hahn reports that “90% of all 
applicants could be classed as excep: 
tionally good prospects. About 25% o! 
all inquiries come from men in the 
Armed Services. In the many letters 
received from those in the Armed 
Services, it appears that thousands of 
these men are very much interested in 
taking up selling jobs when they att 
ready to be released from the Armed 
Services. 

“Our products are sold exclusively 
through our distributors direct 1 
users and practically 90% of all out 
distributors’ salesmen are recruited 
through advertising in magazines an 
local newspapers. - 

“We believe that our advertising 
campaign will produce some excellent 
results so far as building up 2 pos 
war sales organization in the least 
possible time.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


VERR' BOER 


Fine Printing and Engraving 


Papers ” Envelopes to Match 


LINWEAVE * SPRINGFIELD 2. MASSACHUSETTS 
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It’s All About the Post-War Selling Picture 


These representatives of leading American business firms discussed “Sales Promotion 
in the Post-War Selling Picture” at a forum which was sponsored by The Sales 
Executives Club of New York at a recent session of the Post-Graduate Course for 
Sales Executives. Left to right: W. Howard Chase, director of public service, General 
Mills, Inc.; Thomas F. Joyce, sales manager, Radio, Phonograph and Television 
Division, Radio Corporation of America; Mrs. Gertrude S. Wilkinson, director, Home 
Economics Division, Francis H. Leggett & Co.; Philip J. Kelly, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Carstairs Bros. Distillers Corp., who presided as chairman 
of the forum; Joseph K. Skillings, sales promotion manager, The Texas Co.; John 
M. McKibbin, sales promotion manager for Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Record Firms Tap New Markets 
With New Types of Recordings 


Use of recordings for other-than-entertainment purposes is broad- 


ening. Today you can learn Spanish, train yourself in Morse code, 


or listen to the heartbeats of machinery—all on a phonograph. 


T'S a toss-up whether as a nation 
we are becoming more visual- 
minded or more _ ear-minded. 
Both trends are helping to create 

new products, open new markets. One 
instance is the broadened use of 
phonograph records for other-than- 
entertainment purposes — a trend 
likely to accelerate after the war. 
Educational records comprise the 
largest group outside the entertain- 
ment field. Both Victor and Columbia 
are represented in this category. Vic- 
tor, for example, has the “Hispano- 
phone” and Beagon geod sets, for 
teaching Spanish and French ($15 a 
set). The Linguaphone Institute has 
records for teaching twenty-nine dif- 
ferent languages, sold in sets at ap- 
proximately $50 _ Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. offers language instruction 
in sets of eighteen records, textbooks, 
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dictionary, and carrying case—the 
course selling for $49.50. These teach 
Spanish, French, German and Italian. 
There is a fifth set for teaching Eng- 
lish to Spanish-speaking persons. 
One particularly interesting set of 
records is Victor's Morse Code In- 
struction album, from which thou- 
sands of “hams” have acquired the 
knowledge necessary to obtain their 
short-wave licenses. They retail at 
$6.50 through record dealers. 
Columbia's series of voice lessons 
by Queena Mario, said to be the 
equivalent of a minimum of one and 
one-half year’s instruction, retails at 
about $50. The course consists of two 
albums of records and an instruction 
book for each of six different types 
of voices. The instruction parallels 
personal teaching methods shoal by 
Madame Mario at Juilliard School of 


Music, New York City, and the te. 
ords demonstrate correct and_ ing. 
rect methods of singing exercise 
Columbia has backed this series’ by 
aggressive merchandising methods, — 
Somewhat related are Columbiy’; 
‘“Add-A-Part” records, each of which 
has one instrument's - part missing 
These are sold with musical scores 
with the missing part written so that 
the student can easily assemble the 
artists who made the record. The te. 
ords are sold singly and in album 
in easy, medium, and difficult classif. 
cations. Among the composers in the 
series are Bach, Beethoven, Dvorak, 
Mozart, Schubert, and Schumann 
Prices range from $1.50 a single re. 
ord to $8.50 a set. Columbia has pro- 
moted this line through _ illustrated 
booklets. One is issued with the deal. 
er’s imprint, for point-of-sale use. 
Other excursions off the beaten path 
by Columbia’s record department in- 
clude a_ series entitled ‘“‘Histoy 
Speaks,” a dramatization of episode 
in American history, each record ref 
tailing at about 50c; three albums of 
“Great Masterpieces of Literature, 
$3.75 an album; a set of ‘Exercises to 
Help You Learn to Ski,” at about 
$2.50. 


What About Special Records? 


Still farther off the beaten path 
Columbia's set of ‘‘Stethoscopic Hear 
Records,” made by George G. Geck- 
ler. There are seven records in the set, 
each of which is priced at $1.75 
These are popularly known as the 
‘Heartbeat Records,” and they ar 
bought chiefly by physicians. 

Columbia has a Technical Series 
too, used for tests in radio and audio 
amplification. 

The large recording companies, such 
as Victor and Columbia, make com 
paratively few specialty records for 
sale under their own brand name 
They tend to remain within the enter 
tainment field and to concentrate 
records that can be sold in large num 
bers. 

This does not mean that many spt 
cial-purpose records have not been is 
sued. There are many small companies 
that make records to order, or evel 
make records and market them them 
selves. Only Victor, Columbia, and 
Decca press their own records. The 
others rely upon those large firms t0 
do this work. 

Typical of small firms that handle 
individual jobs for others and matke 
their own records is Thomas J. Valet 
tino, New York City. He is in the 
sound effects business and can furnish 
hundreds of different kinds of st 
orded noises—from the dial tone 0 
the telephone to a “harpy cry.” The 
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Bigness is as 


oT so long ago it seemed polit- 

ically popular to smear bigness 

in business as unserviceable and some- 
thing to be penalized. 


Then came the war. Remembering the 
desperate need we had for weapons 
with which to fight for our country’s 
life, do you think now that any of our 
businesses were too big? 


Looking beyond war, and to the piled- 
up needs of the world and ourselves 
for more and better things, do you 
think that any of our businesses will 
be too big for that? 


And seeing, as our destiny, the greatest 
and most prosperous era for our peo- 
ple that this earth has ever known if 
we will but earn it, do you think our 


businesses are, not too big, but big 
enough? 


Bigness is as bigness does, in a busi- 
hess as in a mation or in a man. And 
we must not forget that in America, 


most of our big businesses are big be- 
cause our people made them so. 


They bought the goods that offered 
the value; the more they bought the 
more the values grew; they rewarded 
and made biggest the businesses that 
gave them most for their money in 
products and service. 


Hearst Newspapers are for bigness, 
for bigger businesses for everybody, 
knowing that any time a business gets 
too big to better its values, the people 
soon cut it down to their measure by 
turning to a competitor. 


Hearst Newspapers are for bigness, 
because they are big themselves, and 
know whereof that bigness springs. It 
springs from doing a big and needed 
job in a big and useful way, and if 
you don’t keep on doing it that way 
you needn’t worry about bigness, but 
the contrary. 


For a long time now, in more than 


y 


bigness does 


a dozen of the great key cities in 
America, Hearst Newspapers have 
served the nearly 5,000,000 families 
that read them in the biggest way they 
know how. With this result: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate new’s 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial counsel 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, 
columnists’ comment, society, sports or 
business news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sen- 
sible advertiser with an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


HEARST NEWS PAPERS 


> 
ae 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 

BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
unda 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 


Vvening 


BOSTON" ADVERTISER 


— is 


Orning and Evening 


Evening aa unday 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sun 
LOS — HERALD. EXPRESS 


Eve 
BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


4... Evening and Sunday 
Morning and Sunday 
Evening 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening —_ Sunday 


Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 


EX 2 eee eee 
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YOUR 
PROGRAM RATING SERVICE 


against these 14 points 


1. Sponsored network program ratings comparable 
with the past.* 


= Ratings on “open” time periods comparable with 
the past.* 


3. “Sets-in-Use”, “Share of Audience” during, preced- 
ing, and following each program and “open” 
period (a) released with the ratings (b) compar- 
able with the past.* 


4. Composition of radio program audiences — in each 
report. 


« Sponsor Identification Analysis — in each report. 


« Same cities used during each week surveyed — as 
in the past.* 


on same program avoided — as in the past.* 


« City-by-City Ratings on your sponsored network 
program — comparable with the past.* 


5 
6 
7. Publication of two different “continuous” ratings 
8 
9 


« Network Ratings taken in cities of equal network 
opportunity — as in the past.* 


10. Network Cross-Section Urban Ratings — properly 
balanced to reflect each network's facilities indi- 
vidually, published periodically under separate 

cover. 


U. S. Cross-Section Urban Ratings — properly bal- 
anced to reflect total U. S. network and independent 
urban radio facilities collectively, published periodi- 
cally under separate cover. 


12. Program Audience Histories — comparative records 
of network program performance dating from 1934. 


13. Basic Trend Chartbook—graphic comparative basic 
trend indexes. 


14. Pocketpiece — Network Ratings condensed for your 
convenience, comparing current audiences with 
“last report” and with “year ago.” 


Continuously by Coincidental Method] FRA, works 
Since 1934 


C. E. HOOPER, INC. 


NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 


*and future 
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trical producers buy his records fo, 
off-stage sounds. Broadcasting station; 
constitute another market. But M, 
Valentino makes quite a few record; 
on order. Just as each member of ; 
gtaduating class might like a photo. 
gtaph of the entire class, each mem. 
ber of a choral group might like 
record of a particularly fine pe. 
formance of the group. A theatric| 
producer might want a record of , 
scene from a play. Sometimes ther 
is a request for a record to liven Up 2 
radio talk. Admiral Byrd’s broadcasts 
for example, were accompanied }y 
background sounds of howling wind 
and the crunching of walking in snov, 

Mr. Valentino also supplies te. 
corded sound effects for convention 
exhibits and trade shows, such as the 
recorded talks for the Firestone Rub. 
ber exhibit at the New York World’ 
Fair. 

Industry also uses recordings of the 
sound of intricate machinery. Engi- 
neers use these records as basis of 
comparison with the sound made by 
the engine at later periods, to deter. 
mine where there is wear in the parts 
of the machine. 

A foretaste of what we may expect 
if schools turn to records for instruc. 
tion is indicated in the Talking Li. 
brary of Science available for loan to 
high schools from the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories. It is made up 
of recordings of thirty programs se- 
lected from “‘Adventures in Research,” 
a weekly feature which began on Sta 
tion KDKA in Pittsburgh, but was 
later extended to 100 stations. Typical 
subjects covered by the recordings are 
“Today’s Ben Franklin,” “Why Smash 
Atoms,” and “Science as a Career.” 

One of the most valuable contribu- 


A GOOD EXECUTIVE 
JOB AVAILABLE 


NOW—AND AFTER THE 
WAR 


The nationally known Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills is making preparations for a post- 
war expansion program. This necessi- 
tates enlarging our managerial staff and 
we seek applicants for training now _pre- 
paratory to qualifying as Branch Sales 
Managers. 


To our famous line of women’s hosiery, 
lingerie, men’s socks, shirts, ties, etc» 
we have recently added quality dresses, 
coats and suits. This will be further 
enlarged to meet the immense accumu- 
lated demand for Realsilk quality 4D 
parel in the postwar period. Applicants 
must be unqualified for war work. 
Write stating experience, previous earn- 
ings, age and education. All replies 
will be held in strict confidence. Letter 
of application should be directed to— 


C. C. Knox, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Mor. 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DIRTY WORK IN DIAMONDS 


IN THE SPRING of 1870 two un- 
kempt prospectors shuffled into 
the office of SanFrancisco’s richest 
hanker. ““We was told you’re in- 
terested in sparklers,” they said, 
dumping a handful of crystals on 
the man’s desk. **We picked these 
up on an ant-hill out in Arizony.” 

The banker was wildly excited 
to find seven uncut diamonds, 
one particularly fine, among the 
worthless quartz. 


He grubstaked the prospectors 
liberally,instructing them to bring 
hack a larger quantity of gems to 
Prove the genuineness of their 
find. Three months later they re- 
turned, with a hair-raising story 
of being ambushed by Apaches, 
caught in mountain freshets and 
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lost in the blistering Arizona 
desert. But they had managed to 
scrape up a pint of stones from 
their ant-hill, which included sev- 
eral thousand dollars of diamonds. 


The banker hurriedly formed 
a corporation, whose 25 directors 
included every top millionaire of 
the West Coast. With seeming 
reluctance, the two prospectors 
accepted $600,000 for their find, 
and faded from sight. Soon after- 
ward the diamond mine did like- 
wise. When the syndicate sent men 
and mining equipment to the 


scene, they found only the ant-hill! 


Exposés of such daring swindles 
are a much appreciated editorial 
feature of theDell DetectiveGroup 
magazines, whose nearly three 
million readers are hobby spe- 
cialists in crime detection. These 
men are typical solid citizens of 
their communities; an accurate 
cross-section of the male Amer- 
ican reading public. They buy 
and prefer nationally advertised 
products. Make them want yours 
—by advertising in Dell Detective 
Group! 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE — FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE — HEADLINE DETECTIVE 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


World's largest publisher of detective fiction—featuring Agatha Christie, Rex Stout, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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THEY GET 


7-BILLION 


FROM A FEW MILLIONS 


They get it from a market many of their big 
competitors have overlooked, Perhaps, you, 
too, are overlooking the 7-billion dollars spent 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 
markets at littlest costs, Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, iInc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, and be ready for 
some startling, profit-revealing facts. 


tions made by records is Talking 
Books for the blind. Approximately 
100 titles a year are be on records 
In 1943, 108,500 individual records 
were pressed for The American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., by 
Victor. Disks of material obtained 
from Union Carbide are made into 
Talking Books under an appropriation 
by Congress, which was increased to 
$350,000 in 1943. Of this amount, 
$250,000 is allotted to Talking Books 
and $100,000 for books in Braille. 
The disks are lighter, more durable, 
and play for longer periods, than the 


“The SERVICE 


the Nation neéded 


SET TO GO, but held by a brake. 


Goods ready to move faster and surer, 
but no adequate way to do it. That was 
America’s business situation in 1839. 
William Harnden had the idea for a rail- 
way express service. “I'll carry your goods 
for you,” he advertised to Boston and 
New York. And he did, at passenger 
speed in a wooden car between Boston 
and Providence which was where the 
railroad ended; and between there and 
New York by steamboat. That was the 


NEw , 
HAMPSHIRE 


transportation service idea people and 
business needed. And as the idea grew, 
it helped broaden our young nation, unite 
its spreading frontiers and hasten its 
growth and development. 

Today, 105 years later, Railway Express 
is performing by land, water and air the 
same basic personalized express service. 
The goods it carries now are mostly war 
materiel. In peacetime, they will again 
encompass every conceivable personal 
item as well as the products of industry. 


You, as a shipper, can help us carry our share of 
America’s wartime transportation load and serve 
you better by doing two simple things. Pack your 
shipments securely...address them clearly. Our 
century of experience proves that “a shipment 
started right is half-way there!” 


ordinary commercial Phonographic 
records. Fifteen to eighteen suffice for 
the average book, but Victor Hugo's 
“Les Miserables” required 104 double. 
face records. Talking Books can be 
played only on a special type of phon- 
ograph, which is sold at cost by the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
Since most blind persons cannot afford 
these machines, even when manufac. 
tured and sold without profit, 22,000 
of them were produced under a WPA 
project, supervised by the American 
Foundation for the Blind and spon- 
sored by the Library of Congress, 
These are allotted to states in propor- 
tion to population, and are lent to 
blind persons. The books are sent to 
the blind, postage-free, in special gov. 
ernment containers. The circulation of 
Talking Books exceeds that of Braille 
books, though ten times as many titles 
have been reproduced in Braille as on 
the records. 


Records for Sales Training 


Even though old favorites and pop- 
ular music will continue to comprise 
the lion’s share of record volume, with 
miscellaneous specialties absorbing a 
comparatively small proportion of the 
industry's production facilities, the 
number and variety of such specialties 
will surely increase. When the war is 
over and competition once more makes 
itself felt in this field, it is possible 
that methods may be developed for 
establishing mass markets for some 
recorded specialties. 

A corollary to these developments 
in the phonograph record field—and 
one of special interest to sales execu- 
tives—is the trend toward use of 
record-making equipment for sales 
training purposes. (See ‘6,000 Re- 
cordings Show Westinghouse Men 
How to Polish Sales Techniques,’ 
SALES MANAGEMENT, October 10, 
1940, and “Training Problems We 
Are Solving with Sales Talk Record- 
ings,” SALES MANAGEMENT, Januaty 
15, 1942.) Sales training men are pre- 
dicting their wider use as sales train- 
ing tools. 


KEEP 
FIT 


to do your bit 


Get good whole- 
some food and 
sound sleep 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Put Your Finger 


Put your fingér on the pulse of today’s New South and feel the strong, insistent 
throb of new life coursing through the veins of the young giant that is today’s 
New South. A young giant just beginning to feel the power that hundreds of new 
industries—aircraft plants, mines, chemical plants, rubber plants, glass plants, and 

a host of other new and stable industries—are pumping into its veins and sinews. 
There’s money in the pocket of this young giant—money ready to be spent, when 


+ 


) 


peace is won, for every necessity and accessory dear to the heart of home-loving 
Southerners. A rich reward awaits the advertiser who makes friends NOW with this 
lusty young Southland—who grows with it and shares the bountiful future it has 
in store. Win good will, acceptance and friendship that mean sales, both immedi- 
ate and postwar, by advertising in Holland’s—the magazine of the New South. 


SOUTHLAND SHOWS BIGGEST STRIDES IN POPULATION GAIN 


In keeping with the growth of industrialism in today’s new South are its giant strides in population gain. Fifteen out of 21 
metropolitan markets with the greatest percentage of civilian increases lie im Holland's South. Eleven out of the first 21 
cities registering the largest numerical increases are in today’s New South. That this is a healthy growth is attested to by 
Department of Commerce studies which show that 5 out of 6 Class A-l areas with the BEST prospects of retaining war- 
time growth lie in today’s New South, Five out of the 6 Class A-2 areas with SUPERIOR prospects of retaining wartime 
growth are in the New South. Eleven out of the 16 cities in Class A-3 areas with EXCELLENT prospects of retaining war- 
time growth are in Southern cities. Evidence undisputable that the Southland intends to hold its new-found strength in the 
post-war world. 


HOLLAND’S REACHES HOMELOVERS OF TODAY’S NEW SOUTH 


Like an old friend who drops in to take “pot luck’, Holland's taps on the door of Southland homes—sure of its welcome, 
Holland's is in accord with the spirit of friendliness of the South—it has been around long enough to know the needs of this 
land of homes. of good living, of beautiful gardens and yards. Ycs, Holland's knows the Southland’s needs and fills those 
needs—that's why Holland's is the magazine of the South, 


Test Today's 
New South Ormdm 


with Holland’s 


The Magazine of the New South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
West Coost Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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Sales Managers the Country Over 
Enroll in Sales Training Courses 


S industry actually shifting the 
emphasis from production to dis- 
tribution in its post-war program- 
ming? The answer is reflected 
in industry's mounting eagerness to 
institute superior methods of select- 
ing and training sales personnel to 
help avoid the bottleneck which can 
well threaten our post-war economy. 
A strong indication of the trend is 
shown in the high attendance at the 
nation-wide series of meetings which 
have been sponsored by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development in col- 
laboration with the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives and Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 
The focal points of these confer- 
ences are the five sales training man- 
uals in which 50 topmost companies, 
represented in N.S.S.T.E., combine 
their experience and recognized skill 
in formulating training procedure. 
The initial luncheon meeting on 
March 6 which launched the program 
of the Sales Executives Club of Cleve- 
land drew an attendance of 720. 
Eighty-five presidents of Cleveland 
companies were in the group. By the 


morning of March 14, 420 individ- 
uals, including fifty-five company 
presidents and 200 top executives, 
such as general managers and vice- 
presidents, signed up for the course of 
five lectures at the cost of $20 per 
person. The training program con- 
tinues through April 10, and among 
the prominent speakers who will ap 
pear are A. H. (Red) Motley, pu 
lisher of The American Magazine, 
and Burton Bigelow, nationally aoe 
management consultant. 

The “kick-off” meeting on March 
6 of the Sales Managers’ Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce was 
attended by 400 administrative and 
sales executives. 

The Sales Executives’ Club of 
Springfield, Mass., held its initial 
meeting February 17 and announced 
its schedule for five additional meet- 
ings to be spaced two weeks apart for 
the purpose of studying sales training 
for post-war needs. 

San Antonio’s Sales Executives’ 
Club launched the post-graduate 
course for sales executives on the 
evening of March 5 and arranged to 


. 


and After the War 


High rank in ownership of 
homes (10% higher than the 
state average) will prove 
post-war cushioning in 
Schenectady, 


So will Schenectady indus- 
tries’ plans for quick conver- 
sion to peace-time produc- 
tion. 

= 


And there’s triple-indemnity 
insurance in the Gazette's 
leadership in circulation, ad- 
vertising and Result-getting. 


SCHENECTADY 


AZETT 


~$SCHENECTADY 


A Stable Market Now 


SCHENECTADY: 41% 
New York State: 30.3% 


E 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


carty through each Friday for four ad. 
ditional weeks. Dayton’s organiza. 
tion opened the course on February 4 
and will have monthly meetings up 
until June 2. 

Because of travel restrictions which 
had to be considered by interested ex. 
ecutives from neighboring Cities, the 
Minneapolis Association of Sales Man. 
agers consolidated the entire course 
into one conference on March 15, 


Outlying Communities Benefit 


Three hundred and seven executives 
attended the initial “training” meet. 
ing of the Sales Executives’ Club of 
Richmond, Va. Five subsequent con. 
ferences are scheduled to be held be. 
tween March 20 and April 24. And 
because it is the only S. E. Club in 
the fifth region, it has undertaken to 
sponsor similar programs in the sur. 
rounding communities. Director of 
the course for this area is Dr. George 
M. Modlin, Dean of the School of 
Business, University of Richmond. 

The Cincinnati Sales Executives 
Club planned to open the course with 
a dinner March 28 and to continue 
with subsequent “clinic” meetings un- 
til June 5. 

Gratifyingly heavy attendance — 
above the 1000 mark — continues at 
the scheduled meetings of the New 
York Sales Executives’ Post-Graduate 
Course being conducted as per plan at 
the Hotel Roosevelt. The meetings 
of February 28 and March 6 were de- 
voted to the discussion of the prepi- 
ration and application of the Fr 
manuals. The speakers at the Feb- 
ruary 28 meeting were Fen K 
Doscher, metropolitan sales manager, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; C. Scott 
Fletcher, director of field develop- 
ment, C.E.D.; Arthur A. Hood, Johns- 
Manville Corp., and David R. Os 
borne, training director, Studebaker 
Corp. William Rados, Schenley Dis 


tillers Corp.; Ralph Cathcart, The Be 
Texas Co.; Richard Moulton, Gener! ia 


Foods Corp., and Leroy Kurtz, Ger 
eral Motors Corp., spoke on the eve 
ning of March 6. 

In Kansas City the Sales Executives 
Club instituted a ten-week “training 
program commencing late in Marth. 
San Francisco’s program is under way. 
In Los Angeles the training prograll 


will be launched with a joint meeting ie 


of the two Sales Executives’ organiz Ry 
tions in Los Angeles during the week y 
of April 17. A preliminary introduc he 
tion to the sales training program and 


its aims will be made during the ont i | 


day conference of Pacific Coast sales 


executives scheduled for April 14° 9B : 


the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
As 800 to 1,000 sales managers will 


attend the conference a large entoll Bigg 


ment is expected. 
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New York Central Invites Public 
To Assist in Post-War Planning 


F the post-war railroad passenger 

car is not what the public would 

like it to be, it will not be the 

fault of the New York Central 
System. 

To assist in planning post-war 
trains, New York Central is recruit- 
ing a voluntary planning committee by 
inviting several thousand passengers 
to answer a series of 60 questions as 
to their preferences in non-technical, 
constructional and service details of 
railroad passenger cars. 

Recruiting is being accomplished by 
distribution of a small, illustrated 
question booklet through which, most- 
ly by “yes” or “no” answers, pas- 
sengers may help plan its comfort- 
conditioned trains of tomorrow. The 
booklet is pocket-size and is being 
given to travelers aboard the Empire 
State Express, the Pacemaker, the 
Mercury, and other New York Cen- 
tral trains. The public’s answers will 
be used to guide the railroad’s de- 
signers. 

“Naturally,” F. H. Baird, general 
passenger traffic manager, explained, 
“we are not attempting to cover tech- 
nical matters. The many advances 
which post-war equipment will em- 
body are being worked out now by 
our engineering department. 

“However, there are dozens of de- 
tails concerning the vastly improved 
air-conditioning, seating, lighting, 


WHAT ARE THE MOST COMFORTABLE | 
SEAT DIMENSIONS? 


Height from floor: - 


Would you be more comforcable if the seat were higher 
ot lower than it ismow? | 


How about the width of the seat? 
(If you are not riding in a coach with individual seats, 
please skip chis question. ) 
Seats could be made a little wider only if the aisles are 
narrower, which would make less room to pass other peo- 
ple in the aisles. Keeping this thought in mind, how do 
you feel about the width of your present seat’ 
Te would be more comfortble, and worth the diffecence in 


making the aisies na: rower, if the seac could be a little wicer 


or 
+s | T would rather have the wideh left the same as chis Qae 


What would you prefer? Answers to 
questions such as these will be used in 
planning N. Y. Central’s post-war trains. 


service, sleeping, and dining accom- 
modations that will mean much to 
travel enjoyment in the future. And 
when it comes to such matters we feel 
our passengers form our best post- 
war planning committee.” 

The title of the booklet is “The 
Post-War Railroad Coach as I Would 
Like It.” It is the first of a series of 
studies to cover every phase of pas- 
senger transportation operation. 

The questions cover just about 
everything one could think of in the 


Here's Coverage 
Of a Rich Area! 


—Almost half a million people in a compact trading area 
for which Winston-Salem is the hub! 

—these people are gainfully employed in industry and agri- 
culture. 


—this section is noted for the steadiness of its industrial de- 
velopment—you’ll find few “peaks and valleys” in the 
business situation—the growth is consistent. 

—as an advertiser you'll want to investigate this major 
market in North Carolina. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


way of comfort while traveling. fy 
example, passengers are asked aboy 
seat comfort. Do they prefer ind). 
vidual reclining seats or fixed position 
seats? How about seat comfort — 
would they prefer softer or firme; 
seats? What are the most comfor. 
able seat dimensions—higher, lowe; 
or as they are? How about the Width 
of the seat, depth of the seat, height 
of back, headrest, leg comfort? 

Air-conditioning is given big play, 
“The new railroad cars of the future 
will be air-conditioned,” says Ney 
York Central. “Out of your experi. 
ence as a passenger, you can give us, 
lot of. good pointers. For example 
what temperature would you like to 
have the car you are riding in now: 
cooler, warmer, or just the way it js? 
What minimum temperature do you 
think we should maintain when its 
cold outside? Which do you think 
we should do—keep temperature low 
in summer, regardless of outside tem. 
perature? Vary the temperature a. 
cording to outside heat?” 

There are questions about windows, 
door handles, washrooms, lighting, a- 
commodations, ticket collections, r- 
dio, smoking arrangements, schedules, 
luggage, service features, interior deco 
rations, selling of sandwiches, coffee, 
etc., on trains, exterior appearance, 
type of locomotive. All are covered 
in every detail. 


Answers for Research Only 


Two pages are given over to “About 
Yourself.’” In order to classify an- 
swers properly, New York Central 
asks passengers these questions: At 
what city did you board this train? 
What is your destination? Age group? 
Sex? Have you taken a trip of over 
100 miles on a bus in the last five 
years? Have you ever ridden in an 
airplane? Have you ever taken an ait- 
plain trip on a regularly scheduled 
line? Are you traveling alone or in: 
party? The passengers needs not sign 
this questionnaire unless they want to, 
and the information of course will be 
used for research analysis only. 

“We are launching the project now 
for two very definite reasons,” Mr. 
Baird points out. 

“First, our greatly increased wat 
time passenger volume includes maty 
people who formerly traveled only «- 
casionally by rail. Thus, we now have 
an opportunity to get the advice of a 
extraordinarily complete cross section 
of the American public. 

“Secondly, we are anxious to gt 
the designs for new equipment ready 
for prompt post-war production, be 
cause building it will help us provide 
some of the millions of new jobs the! 
will be needed when ‘Johnny comes 


marching home’. 
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Those are the words of a Naval lieutenant. 
Written from the South Pacific. “Esquire”, he 
added, “is one of the things we’re fighting for.” 

Call it a figure of speech if you like. To its 
millions of readers, Esquire is more than a mag- 
azine. It’s an arbiter of living standards, an am- 
bassador of good cheer. It’s guide and counsellor 
to a significant and influential segment of Amer- 
ica’s society — of today and tomorrow. Esquire 


exerts a potent and salutary influence on the 
American way of life. 

Esquire’s friends are legion. The closeness of 
its relationship to its readers the world over is 
something of a phenomenon in magazine history. 
Which explains, perhaps, why Esquire is the con- 
tinuing and consistent choice of national adver- 
tisers. A skilfully selective choice, now, and for 
post-war. 


Esquire is not only a emueat .«. IT’S AN INSTITUTION 


® The war won't last forever! 
When it’s over, some manufactur- 
ers will look back to now and say 
—'‘'*'Why didn’t | do something 
THEN?”’ A good, well-planned, 
well-prepared direct-mail cam- 
paign can pay post-war dividends 
for you! Investigate this economical 
medium. 


‘Looking Ahead''—on 


® Write for Free Booklet 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


| years. . 
| presidents have been elected directors; 
| Edward A. Cashin and John M. 


CHARTS 


Made to order from your facts and figures. 
Every job is planned and executed by us 
to help you reach your audience in the 
most effective manner....In our field we 
cover: ...Graphs. ..ldeagraphs. ..Maps... 
Sales and Promotion Presentations. . .Art 
Work. ..Illustrated Booklets and Reports 
...Convention and Meeting Charts... 
Charts for Lantern Slides and Film Strips 
...We design the “Marketing Pictographs”’ 
for SALES MANAGEMENT. 


THE CHARTMAKERS, Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York, 17, New York 


Telephone PLaza 8-0450 


ALFRED P. BERRY 


Directing Merchandising and Sales 
in Major Variety Chain Stores 
FOR 
ATLANTIS SALES CORP, 
BAUER and BLACK 
JANUARY and WOOD CO. 


381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK,I6,N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONSULTANT 


For Signs 
of the Future 


| Agencies 


Women are moving in, and up, in 
agency work. Jean Wade Rindlaub, 
a copy group head at New York, is 
elected the first woman vice-president 


| of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
| born. 


| ing, Mrs. Rindlaub has been engaged 


A specialist in food advertis- 
in copy writing at B.B.D.O. for 14 
. Five other B.B.D.O. vice- 


Bridge, Minneapolis; Wayne Tiss, 
Hollywood, and Carl Williams and 


| Willard A. Pleuthner, New York. 
* * 


* 


John V. Tarleton, formerly presi- 
dent of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., joins 
William Esty & Co., New York, as 
an executive. . . Paul M. Cramer, re- 


(Left) 


Cramer takes over 


a new job at Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co. 


Blackwell Smith 
moves from Wash- 
| ington to New York 
| and Arthur Kud- 


ner, Ine., agency. 


cently with Smaller War Plants Corp., 
joins Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 


| land, as manager of media and re- 
| search. . . Blackwell Smith, from For- 


eign Economic Administration, Wash- 
ington, is now an executive of Ar- 
thur Kudner, Inc., New York. 

Charles C. Greene is named vice- 


| president and Chicago manager of 


Doremus & Co. . . William F. Pitney, 
from Parade, joins MacFarland, Ave- 
yard & Co., Chicago, as vice-president 
and account executive. . . Ralph W. 
Sharp is appointed vice-president of 
Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit, in 
charge of food and beverage accounts. 
. . Harry G. Ommerle resigns as vice- 


| president and account executive of 
| Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, to re- 
| enter the talent business. 


. . Albert J. 
Dougherty, former sales executive with 
Ward Baking Co., New York, is now 
a merchandising executive with Young 


| & Rubicam, Chicago. 


* * * 
Perry Githens, from Time, becomes 


Paul M. 


Media & Agency News 


publicity and public relations directo, 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc., succeeding Jo- 
seph C. Keeley, who enters military 
service. . . Miss Leslie Munro ang 
Felix M. Sutton are named associate 
copy directors of Geyer, Cornell x 
Newell. . . A. Maescher, Jr., from 
Ridgway Co., joins Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, St. Louis, as di. 
rector of client service, space buyer 
and account executive. . . Edward 
Battey, Jr., and Frank Griffin, vice. 
presidents, are named directors of 
Compton Advertising, Inc. . . Mrs. 
Virginia Travers becomes publicity 
supervisor and Andrew Wolf a mer- 
chandising executive with Compton. ., 
Shirley Woodell, account executive in 
McCann-Erickson’s f ore ign depatt. 
ment, joins the Navy. . . Oscar H. 
Romaguera, from NBC, is now in 
charge of radio in J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.’s Latin American department. 
. . Paul Franco joins Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, New York, on the merchandis- 
ing plans board. . . Benjamin Klein, 
from Fairchild Publications, directs a 
newly-established research department 
with John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York. . . William S. Kelley is now a 
newspaper space buyer with Compton 
Advertising, Inc. 


* * * 


Accounts: Lackawanna Railroad to 
Joseph Katz Co., New York. . . Ben- 
dix Home Appliances, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chi- 
cago. . . Firestone Industrial Products 
Co. and Firestone Rubber & Latex 
Products Co., divisions of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., to Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. . . The ice 
industry is resuming advertising 
through National Ice Public Relations, 
Inc., Washington, with Donahue & 
Coe, New York, as agency. . . Con- 
formal Footwear division of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. to Guilford Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. . . Callaway 
Mills, Inc., to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . 
B Plus Bread Corp. and American 
Soil Products Corp. to L. H. Hatt: 
man Co., New York. . . Taylor-Reed 
Corp., desserts, etc., to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, New York. . . Joe Lowe Corp., 
candies, to Abbott Kimball Co. . . 
Miami Fruit Industries, Inc., to Tracy. 
Kent & Co., New York. . . W. P. 
McLaughlin Co., Manor House col- 
fee, reappoints Sherman K. Ellis & 
Co., Chicago. . . Excello, Ltd., towels, 
etc., to Phil Gordon Agency, Chicago. 

. . Grove Laboratories, Inc. % 
Louis, to Sherman K. Ellis & Co. for 
a test campaign on Defender vitamins. 
. . Phillip Andrews Publishing Co. © 
Butler Advertising, New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


It’s Vital in the Post-War Battle for Sales, 


Producers of Fine FULL-Colored 


-DAY planning will be fruitless if it goes no further than mere wishful 

thinking and dreaming of post-war opportunities. Just as the armed forces 
must anticipate the next enemy move and plan their strategy accordingly, so must 
you anticipate stiff competition and do something about it. 


For example, consider your sales and advertising literature. By planning now 
to use FULL Color, you will be taking an important step to help give you the 


edge over competition and enable you to hold or gain a position of leadership. 


Folders, booklets, circulars, broadsides and other literature, produced in 
FULL Color, inspire confidence, reflect quality, and increase desirability for 
goods or services in a far greater degree than similar material in one or two 
colors. And—surprising to many, perhaps—FULL Color literature need not be 
expensive! Because of our exclusive FULL Color “Gang Run’ Method, we can 
produce your sales and advertising literature in sparkling, dramatic FULL Color, 


at a price comparable with what you are asked for only two colors. Write 
today . . . let us help you with your post-war advertising material problems. 


foo! 


FOLDERS - BOOKLETS 
BROADSIDES + CIRCULARS 
PACKAGE INSERTS - POSTERS 
STREAMERS * DISPLAYS, etc. 


FREE! 


VALUABLE 28-PAGE BOOK 


Write today for your free copy of our book, 
“The Value and Patriotic Use of FULL 
Color.”” It describes the extra advantages of 
FULL Color and tells how to get effective 
results at low cost. Packed with helpful in- 
formation. Send your request to Dept. PI44. 


STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7, New York 
APRIL 1, 1944 


(Offices in Principal Cities) 


San Francisco 11, California 
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| FOOD PROCESSING 


FOR PEACE 


The magazine Food Industries had 
its biggest opportunity to serve the 
food industry with the war. The food 
industry’s biggest opportunity to serve 
the world will come with peace. 


The feeding of liberated peoples — 
facing demands far greater than any 
we know today — will require new 
equipment for food processing plants 
and continuous processes to replace old 
fashioned batch methods. 


An exchange of real technological 
information makes this job possible — 
and Foed Industries, in its editorial and 
advertising pages, is proud to provide 
a clearing house for such information. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


To reach and influence buyers in the 
Food Processing Industry 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


KROYDON 
. COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


Radio 


Television Notes: Stromberg-Carl- 
| son Co., Rochester, owner of Station 
WHAM and frequency modulation 
| Station WHFM, applies to Federal 
Communications Commission for a 
commercial television broadcast li- 
_cense. . . WMBG, NBC outlet in 
| Richmond, runs a full-page newspa- 
| per ad there to announce that it is 
| ‘the first Virginia station” to apply 
| for both television and FM stations. . . 
| NBC issues in booklet form a state- 
ment on television by its president, 
| Niles Trammell. . . American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will try a new 
type of inter-city communications by 
radio relays—the first to be between 
New York and Boston—to supple- 
ment long distance telephone facilities 
| and provide a network for transmit- 
| ting television programs. 
* * * 
General Electric Co. reports from 
| a survey of FM set-owners in New 
| York, Philadelphia, Milwaukee and 
Detroit that 85% are ‘‘satisfied.” 
ce 
Gross billings of Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System in the first two months of 
this year rose 81.9% to $3,308,159... 
With addition of WDLP, Panama 
City, Fla., KVRS, Rock Springs, Wyo., 
and WKEU, Griffin, Ga., Mutual af- 
| filiates total 222, plus the 32 outlets 
| of Mexico’s Radio Mil. . . WOLF 
| will succeed WAGE as Mutual's sta- 
tion at Syracuse on May 1 and WEBR 
will succeed WGR for Mutual at Buf- 
falo on June 1. 
29 
Although reported to be virtually 
sold out, as far as available commer- 
cial network time is concerned, CBS 
was still able to boost its billings about 
35% in the first two months of 1944 
as compared with the same period of 
1943. . . CBS issues a brochure on re- 
sults of its program promotion cam- 
paign, last fall, in which 128 stations 
participated. . . Newly-elected mem- 
bers of Columbia’s Affiliates Advisory 
Board are Clyde Coombs, KARM, 
Fresno, Cal., for the ninth district, 
and W. H. Summerville, WWL, New 
Orleans, for the fifth district. 
<< ae 
Blue Network advances Merritt R. 
Schoenfeld to assistant general man- 
ager of the central division. E. K. 
Hartenbower becomes sales manager 
and Gilbert R. Berry, assistant sales 
manager of the division. . . George 
Brengel will serve as acting commer- 
cial program supervisor of the Blue 
while M. P. Wamboldt is on leave of 
absence working with Philco Corp. 
and its agency, Sayre M. Ramsdell As- 
sociates, on arrangements for Philco’s 
“Radio Hall of Fame” program. . . 
The Blue is making plans for con- 


struction of its own studios in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, 
rs 
With OWI and the Defense Plant 
Corp., NBC will build a $1,000,000 
short wave broadcasting plant at San 
Francisco, to serve the Pacific area, 
the Far East and Latin America. 
ee 8 
A. W. Lehman is elected president 
of Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing. George H. Allen, from WOR, 
New York, succeeds him as manager 
and secretary. . . C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
issues a booklet explaining its recently- 
announced “Network Urban Cross. 
Section Ratings’ and “U. S. Urban 
Cross-Section (89 City) Ratings.” 


Newspapers 


United States daily newspaper cir- 
culation rose to the record mark of 
46,706,904 sales a day through 1943, 
says the 1944 edition of N. W. Ayer 
& Son’s “Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals.’" Weekday papers 
added 2,214,068 and Sunday papers 
1,909,141 in 1943. . . Total maga- 
zine circulation gain was 659,264. . . 
Technical and business magazine cir- 
culation declined. . . Periodicals of all 
kinds now number 5,982 as against 
6,354 a year ago. 

» ¢ «= 

Advertising linage of daily newspa- 
pers in 52 large cities in February, re- 
ports Media Records, rose 4.5% from 
February, 1943. All major groups 
gained: Automotive, 16.4; financial, 
7.2; classified, 6.9; general or na- 
tional, 6.4, and retail, 2.5. In the 
first two months of this year total 
linage in these cities was up 6.2%. 

* * * 

Newspaper readership in war ‘boom 
towns,” Advertising Research Foun- 
dation reports from an analysis of the 
Mobile, Ala., Press, in the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading, appar- 
ently varies little from other cities of 
comparable size. Exceptions were in 
readership of society and sports news, 
both of which departments had been 
cut sharply by the Press to conserve 
paper. 

* * x 

Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association will hold a spring meet- 
ing at Hotel Commodore, New York, 
June 5-7. . . Chicago Tribune changes 
its want ad pages from eight to nine 
columns. . . New York Times will te- 
duce the page size of its Magazine on 
May 28 from 200 lines on five col- 
umns to 170 lines on five columns. . 
The new San Diego Journal appoints 
Jann & Kelley national advertising 
representative. 

a & 


Thomas W. Dewort is named presi 
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ecord-Breaking 


They’re the leaders of tomorrow, 
these model boat builders of today... 


and they’re Journal Juniors, too! 


HE JOURNAL JUNIORS, whose current 
membership is 60,000 eager boys and girls, 
and whose entire membership during its two 
decades of existence is well over 600,000, is 
purely a voluntary organization. There are no 
dues, no special incentives offered. Members do 
not even have to subscribe to The Journal. These 
boys and girls join because they want to... 
because the Journal Juniors is ‘heir organization. 
In 1927 The Journal sponsored the first Journal 
Junior Model Boat Regatta for Portland boys 
and girls; invited industrial arts instructors of 
Portland schools to cooperate. The response was 
widespread and enthusiastic and has continued 
for 17 years. 

As a result model boat building is today a 
regular project of 7th grade youngsters in their 
industrial arts classes. Right now in-a Portland 
school some boy is building a model boat that 
will break records in the 18th Annual Model 
Boat Regatta this June. 


Model boat building is only one important 
Journal Junior project. The Oregon Journal 
Juniors, both girls and boys, participate in a host 
of activities. In addition to their daily column in 
The Journal, they have radio programs, model 
airplane races, plays, stamp collectors’ clubs, 
baton twirling, dancing, Victory Gardening aud 
dozens of others. All are wholesome, healthy out- 
lets for youthful imagination and enthusiasm. 


SOT ee ke 


“Pes 


ONLY a newspaper like The Journal would 
originate such an organization and keep it alive 
and growing for almost twenty years . . . keep it 
free from any type of commercialism. It took vision, 
organization and understanding. The Journal feels 
that giving an outlet for the energy, talents and 
ambitions of boys and girls is an important function 
for a home newspaper .. . just as important as 
keeping their parents informed of what's going on 
in the world from day to day. Another reason why: 


if you lived in Portland you'd read... 


ie PORTLAND, OREGON 
ie a Afternoon and Sunday 
: Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Purade Groups 
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dent and Edwin S. Friendly is ad- 
vanced from general manager to vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New York Sun. . . Francis S. Murphy, 
general manager of the Hartford 
Times, took the initiative in getting 
Manufacturers Association of Connec- 
ticut to launch a joint campaign in all 
daily newspapers in that state to re- 
lieve the manpower situation... J. 
Robert York, from the Tulsa Tribune, 
joins the Chicago office of the Bureau 
of Advertising. 


Magazines 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., which 


Chemicals | produced in 


the Buffalo area have an aver- 
age annual value of more than 
$117,671,000, making this the 
world’s largest electro-chemical 
center. This is but one of the 
diversified industries that guar- 
anteé Buffalo to be a potent 
present and post-war market. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


since the present management took 
control a couple of years ago has 
turned a large operating loss into a 
profit for 1943, before taxes, of more 
than $2,000,000, submits to its 6,800 
stockholders a plan for recapitaliza- 
tion. 
= @ 
Daniel Starch and Staff, New York, 
introduces Adnorms — presenting in 
one volume a series of graphic charts 
measuring readership of magazine ad- 
vertising. The charts show reader- 
ship records of 34,000 advertisements, 
and underlying data cover each issue 
of 18 national magazines during the 
latest two-year period. 
* * * 


Al Salisbury becomes western ad- 
vertising director, at Chicago, of 
Popular Publications and Argosy. . . 
Russell Buckhout is named western 
manager, at Chicago, and Kenyon 
Ivie, Detroit manager of Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. . . Major General J. F. 
C. Fuller, British Army (Retired), 


joins Newsweek as a news analyst. 


Business Papers 


John Abbink is named executive 
ek pene in charge of all edi- 
torial operations of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. He continues as president 
of Business Publishers International 
Corp. and as publisher of Engineer- 
ing News-Record and Construction 
Methods. 

Kenneth C. Warner, from Hard- 
ware Age, joins Business Week as 
advertising representative at Cleveland. 
. . Ralph O. McGraw, for 10 years 
editor of Industrial Marketing, be- 


dhe 


SANTA MONICA 


m MARKET IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Pr CIRCULATION 
13,328 
SEPT. A.B.C. 


o" Monica 


Glendale 
1 Los Angeles 


Pasadena 


POPULATION OF AREA... 145,387 
Santa Monica is the famous beach city 
16 miles West of Los Angeles and home of 
the mighty Douglas Aircraft Corporation 


A SEPARATE MARKET 


A Survey taken of Outlook Readers shows 
TAKE NO OTHER PAPER 
Represented Nationally by West Holliday Co. 


55.4% 


(Right) John Ab- 
bink is now in 
charge of all the 
editorial operations 


at McGraw-Hill. 


Ralph O. McGraw 
will manage _ the 
West Coast for 
Modern Industry, 


comes western manager of Modem 
Industry, at Chicago. . . John M 
Pittenger joins Tires Service Station 
staff, at Akron. . . R. C. Williams be. 
comes production and promotion man. 
ager of Western Construction Neu; 
and Western Industry, San Francisco. 
. . Earle L. Townsend joins the eas 
ern advertising staff of Advertising & 
Selling. . . Roland Carr is appointed 
eastern manager of Packaging Parade. 
. . Roy M. McDonald resigns as busi- 
ness manager of Western Advertising 
and will operate a publishers’ repre- 
sentative business at San Francisco. 
* * * 


Industrial Aviation, formerly a spe- 
cial monthly edition of Flying, will 
appear as a separate publication on 
June 1. . . Hotel Management will 
publish its fourth annual Buyer's Di- 
rectory in the April issue, emphasiz- 
ing a “food and equipment forecast.” 


John E. Brennan 
moves up at Out- 
door Advertising. 


John E. Brennan, with Outdoor Ad: 
vertising Incorporated since its ctet 
tion in 1931, is appointed vice-prest 
dent in charge of industry relations. 


“TO INCREASE SALES IN THE 
SOUTHWEST” 


Sales Manager—do your post-war plans 4 
quire bigger sales in the southwest terri 
tory? : : ; in 
Here is a man with a wide experience , 
sales and sales promotion. He has ad > 
introduced and sold a new service bu the 
organized dealer agents to better serve } 
Printing; Publishing and Industrial —_ 
Added new accounts, increased sales V0 
25% in the first and second year. - 
Now employed as assistant sales mandi 
coordinating production problems with ole 
In excellent health; draft exempt; mar ~<a 
Available now. Wide acquaintance preribe- 
early results as representative or distr 
tor. ite Box 
For more detailed information, write ve 
#1067, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 9 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Buyers , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is umusual — Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods. Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 

such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, ete. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 

ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 


Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 


standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 


RIGHT PRICE 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 
A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 


save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


Diint; 


LUTHER C. ROGERS 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


iene ;. “4 R ' N T e R $ P e Cc A L s T Ss 
L. C. HOPPE Artists « Engravers ®* 


First Vice President, 
Assistant Chairman 
and Managing Director 
A. R. SCHULZ 
President and 
Director of Sales 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 


Monotype and Ludlow type- 


setting. 


All Standard Faces 


of type and special faces, if 


desired. 


Good Presswork — 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


service as fast as copies are 


completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained | 
in shipping or mailing when | 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 


distributing point. 


H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant, Director of 


Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Loeal and Long Distance 


POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS W- 


Fioducls Corpordlion 


Sales 


L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


E. FREELAND 


Treasurer 


| 
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Sale Wenagtmént 
High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for May, 1944 


So terrific is the volume of the transportation, hotel, service and amusement 
businesses that the grand total of all Retail Sales and Services goes up again 
in May, according to exclusive SM estimates, to $6,850 million, a gain of 10% 
over last year. Knoxville continues in first place in city index percentage gains, 
with 55, followed by Evansville 49, Miami 45.5, Chester 43, Jackson, Mich., 41.1, 
Wichita 35.5, Rochester 35.1, Springfield, Mass., 34, Lansing 32.6, Grand Forks 
32, San Jose 30.5, Pasadena 30.5, Fresno 30.5, Honolulu 30.5 and Fort Worth 30. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 


umn, “City-National Index,” relates 


that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 


(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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dex columns. Like all estimates y 
what will happen in the future, bot, 
the index and the dollar figures cay 
at best, be only good approximation, 
since they are necessarily projection 
of existing trends. Of greater in. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentay 
gain or the total size of the market uf 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three py. 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1943 month? If th 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to the Nation? If the “Cit. 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it mean; 
that the city’s retail activity is mor 
favorable than that of the Nation as; 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 


dollar volume reflects quantity of e 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me 
dium-sized cities with big percentap 
gains but small dollar expenditure 
many big cities with small percentag4 
gains but big dollar caumaliveds 


(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be te 
produced in printed form, in whol 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a levd 
of sales compared with the same month 
of the preceding year which equals o 
exceeds the national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for May, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l § 
Index Index  Milliow 


110.0 100.0 6,850.00 


Alabama 


% Birmingham. . 
%* Mobile 
Montgomery. . 


Arizona 
%& Phoenix 
Arkansas 


Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


California 


% San Jose ... 5 118.6 
% Pasadena ... 5 118.6 
* Fresno 5 118.6 
% Long Beach . 27.1 115.5 


(Continued on page 110) 
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5,850.00 
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o4t- War... 


THEN AND NOW 


Southeast corner of Fulton and Main Sts.—25 years ago and today. 


ARLY in 1921—less than three years after the 
Armistice—the first daily newspaper in Hemp- 
stead Town was born of a merger of four weeklies. 
The weeklies, the oldest dating back to 1830, had 
been under one management for several years .. . 
first step in the establishment of a newspaper that 
would cut across village and sectional boundaries 
and foster the growth of the township—then on 
the verge of its greatest expansion. 
One of the aims of the daily was to work for the 
development of a retail market equal to the assets 
and needs of the people of Hempstead Town. 
Among other projects, it inaugurated a series of 
Merchants Conferences, brought marketing and 
advertising experts to the regular meetings .. . 
exposed the retailers to the know-how of pro- 
moting the local market . . . was largely instru- 
mental in establishing branches of New York City 
department stores in Hempstead Town. 


In 1921, the population was 70,508. Today Hemp- 
stead Town is the home of more than 275,000 
people—with an annual effective buying income 
of more than $384,000,000, a retail sales volume of 
?179,000,000. 

These figures mark the starting point for Hemp- 
stead Town’s second post-war growth. And the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star is again a prime factor 


‘Town ... reporting their plans. . 


in this expansion. This newspaper is currently en- 
gaged in a long-range post-war program .. . can- 
vassing business and civic groups in the more than 
50 towns and villages comprising Hempstead 
. spotlighting 
the big projects to come . . . coordinating them... 
evolving an over-all blueprint . . . infusing into the 
mind of every consumer, business man and official 
the spirit of post-war enterprise. 

The Nassau Daily Review-Star, pioneer daily in 
this rich market, with strong, steady advertising 
and circulation gains (an increase of more than 
330,000 lines of total display, and more than 2,500 
circulation in 12 months) can help you earmark 
your share of Hempstead Town’s post-war pros- 
perity ... NOW. Sates ManaGeMeEnt estimates 
that retail sales for the month of May will exceed 
$20,000,000. 


Did you get YOUR copy of ‘“‘Hemp- 
stead Town - and Company’’? 
Here is a factual study of the Hemp- 
stead Town Market, showing how it 
outranks many big name cities in 
population, effective buying income, 


retail and commodity sales. 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 
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HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: BOGNER & MARTIN — NEW YORK — CHICACO 
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Retatt SALES AND SERVICES 


High-Spot Cities RE 
as elaware 
if | . po I S % Wilmington.. 115.7 105.2 
(Contianed foom page 108) District of Columbia 
Washington.. 109.0 99.1 
Retrai. SALES AND SERVICES a! 
(S. M. Forecast for May, 1944) Florida 
¥ City * Miami ..... 145.5 132.3 
City Nat'l % Tampa ..... 120.0 109.1 
Index Index Millions  » Jacksonville 117.9 107.2 
Calif. (cont'd) Cosngie 
% Santa Barbara. 1264 114.9 3.40 x 7 rena my og 
%& Oakland 125.7 114.3 35.75 wk Macon ..... 112.5 102.3 
¥%& Berkeley « S226 3543 5.74 de Albeny |... 1115 1014 
He Los Angeles . 121.0 110.0 11745 YA A oath 1110 1009 
% San Diego .. 116.6 106.0 22.32 Columb ; 087 08.8 
% San Francisco 116.0 105.5 53.60 oe ‘ . 
% Stockton 114.1 103.7 5.41 +s 
% San Bernardino 114.0 103.6 3.67 [Hawaii 
Sacramento .. 1044 94.9 9.95 * Honolulu 130.5 118.6 
Colorado Idaho 
%& Denver ..... 112.8 102.5 24.88 ‘Boise ...... 121.6 110.5 
Colorado Springs 92.0 83.6 3.07 See 
Pueblo ..... 89.0 80.9 2.45 Illinois 
: , % Chicago 119.5 108.6 
Connecticut % Rockford 118.4 107.6 
%& Waterbury .. 119.1 108.3 8.29 
% New Haven . 117.5 106.5 15.00  %& Moline-Rock Is.- 
%* Bridgeport 116.2 105.6 12.72 East Moline . 112.5 102.3 
% Stamford 113.0 102.7 4.56 %& Peoria ...... 110.0 100.0 
Hartford 106.5 96.8 20.23 East St. Louis 108.9 99.0 


> 7 
Cvening. 


Nationally Represented by 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
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(S. M. Forecast for May, 1944) 
City 
ales Managimtnt ciy Nett § 
Index Index Millions 


Retatt SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for May, 1944) 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 
Indiana 
% Evansville 149.0 135.5 
% Indianapolis . 119.0 108.2 
%& Fort Wayne . 117.4 106.7 
eS 106.5 96.8 
South Bend . 105.3 95.7 
Terre Haute... 95.6 86.9 
lowa 
%& Sioux City .. 126.5 115.0 
% Davenport 124.6 113.3 
% Des Moines . 120.5 109.5 
% Cedar Rapids. 116.0 105.5 
Kansas 
%& Wichita 135.5 123.2 
% Topeka ..... 123.7 112.5 
*® Kansas City... 121.1 110.1 
Kentucky 
% Louisville ... 119.6 108.7 
Lexington 104.5 95.0 
Louisiana 
% New Orleans. 117.3 106.6 
% Shreveport 111.4 101.3 
Maine 
% Bangor ..... 116.2 105.6 
Portland 100.0 90.9 
Maryland 
%* Baltimore 116.3 105.7 
%& Cumberland... 116.0 105.4 
Massachusetts 
% Springfield 134.0 121.8 
% Boston ..... 113.2 102.9 
%& Worcester .. 112.5 102.3 
% New Bedford. 110.5 100.5 
Lowell ..... 109.1 99.2 
Fall River .. 108.5 98.6 
Holyoke 106.8 97.1 
Michigan 
% Jackson 141.1 128.3 
% Lansing 132.6 120.5 
% Muskegon 125.0 113.6 
% Detroit ..... 124.7 113.4 
% Bay City 4235.3. 112.1 
% Battle Creek.. 120.5 109.5 
| G_epee 118.0 107.3 
%& Grand Rapids. 117.2 106.5 
% Saginaw 115.4 104.9 
%* Kalamazoo 111.5 101.4 
Minnesota 
%* St. Paul 125.0 113.6 
% Minneapolis... 124.5 113.2 
% Duluth ..... 117.3 106.6 
Mississippi 
Jackson 96.6 87.8 
Missouri 
% St. Joseph 125.0 113.6 
%& Kansas City . 120.1 109.2 
% Springfield 1127 2025 
%* St. Louis 111.0 100.9 
Montana 
* Billings 111.2 101.1 
Nebraska 
%* Lincoln 121.0 110.0 
% Omaha ..... 120.0 109.1 
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Retrait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for May, 1944) 


City 
Index 
Nevada 
| re 108.4 


New Hampshire 


Manchester... 109.8 
New Jersey 
% Paterson 121.9 
* Newark 115.5 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 108.0 
Trenton 107.5 
ol er 103.0 
Camden 102.3 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque. 107.0 
New York 
% Rochester 135.1 
*%&New York 121.6 
* Hempstead 
Twsp. 119.3 
% Jamestown 397.3 
% Binghamton 116.5 
% Schenectady 115.0 
ae 112.7 
% Buffalo ..... 110.0 
% Niagara Falls. 110.0 
Elmira ..... 107.5 
Utica 105.5 
Syracuse 104.5 
Albany ..... 103.7 
North Carolina 
* Greensboro 137.5 
* Durham .- 2053 
% Winston-Salem 111.6 
% Asheville 111.0 
Raleigh 107.0 
Charlotte 92.0 
North Dakota 
% Grand Forks.. 132.0 
% Fargo ...... 112.5 
Ohio 
% Akron ...... 123.2 
* Springfield 1225 
% Cleveland 119.5 
* Dayton 116.5 
*% Toledo ..... 115.3 
* Columbus 113.8 
%& Steubenville 112.2 
*% Youngstown.. 112.0 
* Canton ..... 111.3 
¥*& Zanesville 110.6 
Cincinnati 108.7 
Oklahoma 
Sl 118.5 
Oklahoma City 100.0 
Muskogee 93.4 
Oregon 
* Portland 127.0 
Salem ...... 117.6 
Pennsylvania 
& Chester ..... 143.0 
Lancaster 122.0 
* Allentown 119.8 
& Harrisburg 118.0 
_ rae 116.5 
® Pittsburgh 115.5 
ga 
* Philadelphia. 115.5 
Scranton ee 
* Wilkes-Barre. 113.1 
APRIL 1, 1944 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


98.5 


99.8 


110.8 
105.0 


98.2 
97.7 
93.6 
93.0 


97.3 


122.8 
110.5 


108.4 
106.8 
105.9 
104.5 
102.5 
100.0 
100.0 
97.7 
95.9 
95.0 
94.3 


106.8 
103.0 
101.5 
100.9 
97.3 
83.6 


$ 


Millions 


3.35 


4.82 


14.36 
40.14 


27.81 


7.66 
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21.74 
5.16 
73.00 
20.08 
22.35 
26.87 
3.55 
12.64 
9.45 
2.91 
40.90 


Retram SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for May, 1944) 


City 
Index 
Penn. (cont'd) 
ot. eee 112.8 
% Altoona 142.7 
¥%& Reading 111.3 
Johnstown 108.0 
Williamsport. 97.0 
Rhode Island 
Providence .. 104.6 
South Carolina 
%* Charleston 111.0 
Greenville .:. 109.1 
Spartanburg 107.8 
Columbia 101.7 
South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls .. 114.0 
Tennessee 
% Knoxville ... 155.0 
% Nashville 123.1 
%& Chattanooga 110.0 
Memphis .... 106.7 
Texas 
% Fort Worth .. 130.0 
Ww Austen ...... 123.0 
% Beaumont ... 118.7 
%* Galveston 117.2 
¥%& Dallas ...... 116.5 
%* Houston .. 116.4 
¥%& Corpus Christi 115.5 
% San Antonio . 112.0 
* El Paso ~ es 
% Wichita Falls 111.4 
Waco 105.0 
Utah 
%& Salt Lake City 110.7 
Ogden ...... 103.5 
Vermont 
% Burlington 118.0 
Virginia 
% Portsmouth .. 118.6 
% Richmond ... 112.8 
%& Lynchburg 110.6 
Newport 
News 105.8 
Norfolk 105.7 
Roanoke .... 105.5 
Washington 
% Tacoma ..... 114.5 
¥% Seattle ...... 112.0 
Spokane 103.1 
West Virginia 
*% Wheeling 123.0 
Charleston 109.5 
Huntington .. 104.6 
Wisconsin 
% La Crosse 124.3 
%* Milwaukee 123.5 
% Superior 120.7 
%* Manitowoc 118.5 
%* Madison 117.8 
%& Sheboygan .. 114.5 
% Green Bay .. 113.0 
Wyoming 
% Cheyenne 118.0 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


102.5 
102.5 
101.2 
98.2 
88.2 


107.3 


107.8 
102.5 
100.5 


96.2 
96.1 
959 


104.1 
101.8 
93.7 


111.8 
99.5 
95.1 


113.0 
4325 
109.7 
107.7 
107.1 
104.1 
102.7 


107.3 


$ 
Millions 


4.75 
4.88 
7.88 
5.50 
3.06 


21.44 


Nn ANY 


| ONLY DAILY Newspaper 
Published in 


HEMPSTEAD 


MORE 


Circulation in Hempstead 


MORE 


Circulation in the County 


MORE 


Total Paid Circulation 


MORE 
Dept. Store Advertising 


MORE 
Classified Advertising 


MORE 


National Advertising 


and more advertising in other 
_ Classifications than any news- 
| paper published in the county 


Alicia Patterson 
Editor & Publisher 


Represented by our own staff 


National Advertising Department 
220 East 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-7682 

New York 17, New York 
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FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY—THE KEYSTONE OF ALL THE FREEDOMS 


Onpnortunily for Risk Capital 


A 12-Point Program for Post-War 
That Will Put Needed Capital to Work 


® The American people are justifiably taking great pride today in the su- 
perlative performance of our industrial and business system in producing 
and delivering the sinews of war. Private enterprise never before has done 
such a magnificent job at so small a profit and with less complaint. 


EMIL SCHRAM, President, 
New York Stock Exchange 


Emil Schram, born in 1893 in 
Peru, Ind after graduating 
from high school became man 
ager and later owner of large 
farming interests. In 1933 
he entered the Reconstruct on 
Finance Corporation, and_ in 
1938 was elected Chairman of 
the Board. At the same time 
he served on the boards of 
several other Washington Ad 
ministrative Authorities In 
1941, Mr. Schram was selected 
as and now is President of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Any sound post-war do- 
mestic program must 
contemplate: 

(1) The _ production of 
goods and services at a level 
sufficiently high to occupy 
all who wish to work and are able to do so. 

(2) A national income adequate to purchase such 
products and to service and amortize our national debt. 

Responsibility for the attainment of these ob- 
jectives rests upon government, management, 
labor, capital and agriculture, but it is the re- 
sponsibility, first, of govern- 
ment, representing all the peo- 
ple, to formulate the policies 
under which our national econ- 
omy can function best. 

I am going to suggest certain 
measures which I consider es- 
sential to an orderly conversion 
from war to a sound, pros- 
perous peace economy. 

1. First and foremost, we should 
accept as a guiding principle the fact that ours is still 
an expanding, a dynamic economy, not a static and 
mature one. 

2. In the post-war period our government should 
nourish the profit motive, not merely tolerate it. 

3. Our tax laws should recognize the urgent neces- 
sity of building reserves adequate for financing not 
only the change-over to peace-time production but, 
also, for the enormous expansion which will be re- 


quired to satisfy the post-war requirements of our 
people. 

4. We should have explicit assurance that excess 
profit taxes will be discontinued upon the termination 
of the war. 

5. The fact should be clearly recognized, in appro- 
priate amendments to our tax laws, that peace-time 
risk is taken for the sake of profit; that neither busi- 
ness managers nor private investors will assume finan- 
cial risk without an opportunity to realize and retain 
legitimate profits. 

6. Restrictions which tend to retard industry and 


~ 


One of the reasons is that men have an incentive and understand ex- 
actly what that incentive is. 
centive behind our amazing effort today, must be replaced, after the war 
has been won, by the normal incentive to earn a profit and a wage. 


But the great patriotic urge, which is the in- 


which will prevent healthy post-war expansion should 
be removed or relaxed without impairing desirable 
governmental protection. 

7. Business and labor should be able to deal with 
each other without having the cards stacked against 
either one or the other. 

8. Arrangements should be made for the conclusion 
of renegotiation proceedings as speedily as possible and 
a definite and sound policy for the cancellation of war 
contracts should be adopted without delay. 

9. Congress and the executive departments should 
decide promptly upon the policy that is to be pursued 
in disposing of government-owned or government- 
financed industrial plants and inventories. 

10. The method by which men and women in the 
military establishment and in governmental employ 
are demobilized should, of course, be geared, in so 
far as possible, to the capacity of private enterprise to 
absorb them. 

11. The country should have, as soon as possible, a 
clear indication of the type of public works which 
the government proposes to undertake in the post- 
war period. Public works of a purely luxury nature 
should not be undertaken. 

12. In the reconstruction period that lies ahead, we 
should proceed on the concept that the greatest aid 
we can extend to destitute peoples is to help them to 
help themselves. Necessarily, this will involve the 
removal of trade impediments. ’ 


With such a program as out- 
lined, we can look forward to a 
high national income, to a re- 
sumption after the war of a 
steady improvement in our 
standard of living, to an era of 
revitalized democracy, to new 
frontiers of business develop- 
ment and to new markets 
for American products. 


ae 


Number 1 in a series of editorials on 
Opportunities in the World of Tomorrow. 
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